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If  I  midht  give  a  uJyyrt  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  tooitW  he  to  teU  him  Ms  fate.  XT  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
tpice  Of  tellififf  uwinssM  rr/uA,  let  hiiii  proclaini  wot  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  It  ne  tells  the  crimes 


of  great  with  the  J^f^on  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues^  when  they  have  any^  then  the  mob 

attacks  h^m  with  slander.  But  \f  he  regards  truths  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides^  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless,— Dz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  complementary  elections  for  the  French  National 
Assembly  are  over,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  admitted  by 
aU  bat  the  Imperialists,  and  some  of  the  Communists, 
that  the  Assembly  chosen  to  make  peace  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans  is  competent  to  decide  upon  the  future  government 
of  France.  That  admission,  perhaps,  does  not  go  for 
mach.  It  is  not  the  way  of  the  French  people  to  wait 
for  or  to  follow  the  deliberations  of  their  Parliament  on 
go  momentous  a  matter.  Their  choice  or  their  rejection 
of  King,  Emperor,  or  Republican  President,  generally 
depends  upon  some  coup  d'etat^  which,  if  it  succeeds  in 
gaining  the  support  of  popular  enthusiasm,  biassed  or 
unbiassed  by  military  influence  at  the  moment,  and  the 
gubsequent  assistance  of  the  troops,  easily  wins  its  way 
to  a  few  months’  or  a  few  years’  permanence,  by  means 
of  a  judicious  blending  of  popular  favour  and  popular 
intimidation.  The  National  Assembly,  moreover, 
ahowB  at  present  no  eagerness  to  claim  in  fact 
the  supreme  powers  that  are  accorded  to  it  in 
theory.  Immediately  after  its  election  it  appointed 
M.  Thiers  to  the  office  of  Dictator,  under  the  name  of 
Chief  of  the  Executive,  but  it  has  not  settled  how  long 
he  shall  hold  the  office,  or  what  extent  and  limit  there 
shall  be  to  his  functions.  He  is  just  now  ostensibly 
—we  might  also  say  ostentatiously — the  most  absolute 
potentate  in  Europe ;  able  to  make  war  upon  Paris  and 
the  provinces  in  any  way  that  pleases  him ;  able  to 
borrow,  in  the  name  of  Fi’ance,  a  larger  sum  of  money 
than  has  ever  before  been  raised  in  a  single  sum  by  the 
roost  prosperous  nations  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
camstwees ;  able,  too,  to  elaborate  schemes  of  taxation 
and  of  revenue  distribution  such  as  no  Minister  of 
Finance  in  any  country  has  ever  yet  had  under  his  con¬ 
trol.  Whether  these  powers  will  continue  much  longer 
to  be  yielded  to  him  by  the  National  Assembly,  without 
roore  dignified  and  effective  opposition  than  the  occasional 
yelling  of  some  personal  enemy,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  judge  after  the  newly-elected  members  of  the  Assembly 
f  w  ^^eir  seats.  But  it  is  clearly  to  the  interest 
^  maintain  as  long  as  he  can  that  etat 

^  givM  him  such  glory,  wealth  and  power  as 

lu  most  ambitious  moments  of  all  his  mischievously 
ambitious  life  he  could  never  have  dreamt  of  before  the 
wmmencement  of  the  present  year.  And  there  is  good 
n  to  expect  that  the  same  etat  actuel  affords  too 
uc  opportunity  for  secret  scheming  for  any  formidable 
Li  ^  Assembly  to  attempt  its  legal  and  peaceable 

to  the  surprise  of  his  oppo- 
snm  ’  ^ on  the  political  scene,  and,  to  the 
®^PP®^ters,  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
Fran  ^  ’  Ml  ^  true  Republicans  of 

canoi^  Tu  chief  advocacy  of  their 

(jamhlL  Parliament.  Few  can  hope  that  M. 

DeiNPVA  •  ^  ^  temperate,  as  consistent,  and  as 

ouelifc  ^  ^  leader  of  the  Republican  Opposition 
aad  oner  1  ’  j  whatever  he  does  will  be  done  honestly 
the  w^i«  ^  revolution  is  to  be  initiated  within 

0  the  Assembly,  it  will  probably  be  initiated 


by  him  and  his  supporters.  But  will  he  make  the 
attempt  ?  and,  if  he  makes  it,  will  he  succeed  ? 

On  M.  Gambetta  probably  now  depend  the  main  hopes 
of  French  patriotism ;  bat,  in  spite  of  his  many  merits, 
he  is  too  wild  a  patriot  for  the  hopes  to  be  very  fervid. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  other  hope,  beyond  the  vague 
hope  that  some  lucky  and  unlikely  accident  may  bring 
good  out  of  the  evil  schemes  and  pernicious  plots  in 
which  France  is  now  entangled.  If  the  recent  elections 
can  be  taken  as  throwing  any  light  on  the  relative 
j  strength  of  parties,  both  Legitimism  and  Imperialism 
,  are  shown  to  have  much  less  strength  than  they  were 
I  credited  with.  Both,  however,  are  strong,  and  their 
I  strength  lies  in  underhand  working,  in  treacherous 
!  schemes  and  counter-schemes  for  influencing  the  current 
!  of  popular  thought,  and  stealing  a  march  upon  one 
I  another  and  their  common  enemy.  Republicanism,  which 
I  at  present  shows  too  much  indecision  and  too  much 
i  division  among  its  own  members  to  be  as  formidable  an 
!  opponent  as  it  ought  to  be. 

I  Imperialism  might  be  thought  too  weak  to  be  of  any 
!  account,  did  we  not  know  what  skilful  strategists  its 
I  leaders  are  in  every  sort  of  warfare  but  such  as  they  were 
I  engaged  in  with  the  Germans  last  autumn.  No  great 
I  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Imperialists  to  win  seats  in 
the  National  Assembly,  and  nearly  all  the  few  who  have 
entered  it  are  men  like  M.  Wolowski,  so  moderate  that 
they  are  hardly  known  to  the  Imperialists,  and  so 
plausible  that  they  can  off*end  no  one  by  their  action. 
The  zealous  Imperialists  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Assembly.  They  hold  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  still 
Emperor  by  the  vote  of  the  whole  people,  and  that  the 
last  plebiscite  can  only  be  cancelled  by  another  plebiscite^ 
which  they  will  demand  as  soon  as  their  preparations 
for  it  are  complete.  Those  preparations  appear,  so  far  as 
they  are  allowed  to  appear  at  all,  in  the  subtle  labours  of 
political  missionaries  throughout  the  country,  in  the 
careful  editing  of  newspapers,  which  have  lately  sprang 
up  in  marvellous  abundance  in  every  important  town, 
and  in  that  judicious  circuhition  of  gold  and  gilded 
words  which  has  always  been  the  master  power  of 
Napoleonic  policy.  If  only  the  army  can  be  tampered 
with,  if  only  the  peasants  can  be  brought  back  to  their 
allegiance,  the  way  will  be  clear  for  another  co%ip  d'etat 
and  QxioiliQv  plebiscite.  We  do  not  say  this  end  is  likely 
to  be  achieved  ;  but  it  is  the  end  that  is  being  worked 
for  by  subtle  machinery,  of  which  Chiselhurst  is  the 
centre.  And  the  chances  of  success  have  gained  in 
proportion  to  the  lowering  of  chances,  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  in  favour  of  Legitimism.  Everybody  knows 
how  zealously  the  Legitimists  are  working,  in  the  pur¬ 
lieus  of  the  National  Assembly,  in  all  the  chateaux  and 
in  all  the  priest-ridden  localities  of  France.  M.  Thiers 
alone  knows  whether,  when  he  can  no  longer  rale  Franco 
himself  as  ifcs  Dictator,  he  will  prefer  to  transfer  his 
sceptre  to  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  or  to  make  the  best 
terms  he  can  with  his  old  enemies  of  the  Bonapartist 
faction. 

That  he  is  prepared  to  stand  honestly  to  the  last 
by  the  Republican  cause,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
ostensible  head,  few  can  believe.  We  do  not  deny  that 
i  M.  Thiers  has  done  some  good  service  to  France  during 
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the  past  few  months.  If  he  made  one  civil  war  by  his 
treatment  of  the  Paris  Commune,  he  may  have  prevented 
another  by  keeping  down  the  Monarchists  thus  far ; 
and  a  truer  Republic  may  spring  up  when  his  sham  Re¬ 
public  has  crumbled  away.  But  if  it  do  so,  veiy  little 
praise  will  be  duo  to  him  ;  nearly  all  the  merit  wdll  be 
due  to  the  men  whom  he  has  done  his  utmost,  more  than 
ho  did  and  is  doing  in  the  case  of  the  Monarchists,  to 
repress.  As  we  said  just  now,  all  the  slender  hope  of 
speedy  happiness  for  Franco  rests  wdth  the  honest 
!^publicans, — the  Radical  Republicans  as  they  are  called, 
— and  the  man  who  promises  to  be  their  energetic  leader. 
That  M.  Gambetta  has  lately  learned  much  political 
wisdom,  his  last  week’s  speech  at  Bordeaux  gives  some 
reason  to  believe.  If  we  could  heartily  believe  that — if 
wo  could  believe  that  the  various  little  groups  of  Repub¬ 
licans,  differing  so  widely  among  themselves,  would  agree 
to  waive  their  differences  and  to  unite  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  genuine  Republic,  in  which  liberty  might 
really  be  suffered  to  exist  and  order  might  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  independence — wo  might  indeed  believe 
that  the  troubles  of  France  are  coming  to  an  end.  But 
can  wo  do  so  ? 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  BALLOT  BILL. 


The  frivolous  outpouring  of  words  which  went  by  the 
name  of  argument  against  the  Ballot  Bill,  and  which 
occupied  all  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  afforded  complete  justification  for 
the  energetic  course  adopted  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  calling 
a  meeting  of  his  supporters,  and  urging  them  to  unite 
in  helping  the  measure  to  become  law  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Or,  if  any  one  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
Thursday  afternoon’s  meeting,  his  doubts  must  have 
been  removed  by  the  continued  talking  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  which  monopolised  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
evening’s  debate.  Not  content  with  talking  idly  against 
the  Bill,  they  chose  to  fill  up  the  time  by  talking  idly 
against  one  another.  Mr  Bentinck’s  abuse  of  Mr 
Disraeli  would  have  amused  the  cabmen  had  it  been 
uttered  in  Palace  Yard  instead  of  in  the  House ;  and 
even  there  it  would  have  been  amusing  if  precious  time 
had  not  been  wasted  by  it.  But  it  is  clear,  if  the  friends 
of  the  Ballot  will  only  continue  their  present  policy  of 
contemptuous  silence  towards  contemptible  objections, 
that  much  time  will  in  the  end  be  saved ;  and  that  if, 
after  all,  the  Bill  is  prevented  from  becoming  law  this 
year,  the  whole  blame  will  fall  on  the  actual  offenders. 
There  is  growing  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  it  will 
become  law  this  year,  especially  as  no  unbiassed 
observer  can  fail  to  see  that  nearly  everything  which  has 
been  said  in  Parliament  against  the  measure  is  really 
in  its  favour. 

If  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  in 
need  of  any  stimulus  to  their  convictions,  plenty  could 
bo  found  in  the  arguments  of  its  opponents.  One 
especially,  which  has  been  very  freely  used  of  late,  con¬ 
tains  the  seeds  of  so  dangerous  a  revolution  that  it  is  more 
than  surprising  that  it  should  be  left  unanswered.  There 
exists,  we  are  told,  no  demand  for  the  Ballot  on  the  part 
of  the  constituencies — “  the  principle  of  secret  voting  is 
distasteful  to  the  people  of  this  country.”  Mr  Graves  put 
the  climax  to  this  mode  of  opposition  by  “  taking  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  pressure 
from  without.”  Now,  wo  would  ask  the  very  reckless 
gentlemen  who  still  go  by  the  name  of  Conservatives 
whether  they  know  whither  this  line  of  reasoning  leads  ? 
If  the  representative  character  of  Parliament  is  to  be 
challenged  every  time  an  important  measure  is  brought 
before  it — if  direct  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  populace 
whenever  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  question 
of  more  than  parochial  interest  brought  before  it,  there 
is  an  end  of  constitutional  government.  We  are 
landed  at  once  in  Government  by  Plebiscite.  Nay, 
worse,  for  it  is  not  contended  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  present  Parliament,  who  have  affirmed 
the  principle  of  Mr  Forster’s  Bill,  have  broken  their 
pledges  at  the  hustings.  The  complaint  of  the  self- 
elect^  champions  of  “  law  and  order  ”  really  amounts  to 


this :  that  the  noisy  and  rough  element  of  our  ponnlftf 
has  not  made  them  sufficiently  uncomfortable 
“lambs”  of  Nottingham,  Waterford,  Liverpool ’aU 
places,  have  not  “  demonstrated”  in  favour  of  the 
Now,  the  quietness  of  these  social  and  political  neste  *  ’ 
not  at  all  astonishing.  If  they  moved  at  all  in  the  ^ 
it  would  certainly  not  be  in  support  of  the  Govemme^ 
and  any  opposition  of  theirs  would  so  inevitable 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  that  the  only  coxuZ 
open,  to  them — however  uncongenial — was  to  hold  th* 
peace.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  the  member  for  Livw'^ 
pool,  and  those  who  share  his  opinions,  would  have  been 
quite  ready  to  point  the  very  obvious  moral  to  be  drawn 
I  if  the  “  substratum  ”  had  backed  up  Mr  Forster  N 
such  support  was  probable.  No  such  support  has  been 
given.  And  all  attempts  to  make  such  absence  of 
“  pressure  from  without  ”  a  ^ound  of  opposition  to  the 
Bill  are  appeals  from  the  majority  of  the  enfranchi^ 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  sediment  of  our  towns. 

The  measure  before  Parliament  contains  so  much 
more  than  the  Ballot  that  Mr  Osborne  was  justified  in 
expressing  some  surprise  that  the  debate,  on  going  into 
committee,  was  confined  to  the  single  clause  that  deals 
with  the  mode  of  voting.  We  suspect  that  the  real 
reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  inherent  strength  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Bill,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  those  which  deal  with  the  hours  of  voting  and  per¬ 
sonation.  If  an  ingenious  enemy  of  Parliamentary 
government  were  desirous  of  inventing  some  spectacle 
which  should  bring  popular  self-government  into  dis¬ 
repute,  be  could  hardly  devise  anything  better  for  that 
purpose  than  the  present  system  of  nominations.  That 
it  should  be  part  of  the  legal  ceremony  of  an  election  of 
representatives  that  the  rival  candidates  should  attempt 
to  speak  in  the  open  air  to  a  yelling  multitude  made  up, 
for  the  most  part,  of  those  whom  the  law  declines  to 
trust  with  a  vote — that  this  contemptible  burlesque — of 
asking  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and  making  known  the 
political  faith  of  those  who  seek  their  suffrages,  should 
have  lasted  so  long,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
longevity  of  indefensilDle  abuses  in  this  country.  The 
provision  made  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  by  Mr 
Forster  appears  to  be  a  very  good  one.  The  nomination 
by  ten  electors  is  sufficient  to  prevent  sham  candidature ; 
and  the  provisions  for  publicity  are  such  as  are 
universally  used  at  the  present  day. 


THE  NAWAB  NAZIM’S  CLAIM. 


On  Tuesday  evening  the  claims  of  the  Nawab  Nazim 
of  Bengal  were  brought,  by  way  of  appeal,  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Whoever  is,  or  thinks  himself, 
wronged,  can  at  last  come  before  that  House  which  still 
keeps  up  its  ancient  character  as  a  place  where  grievances 
may  be  heard  and  justice  done.  The  Nawab  Nazim  has 
availed  himself  of  this  privilege.  For  a  long  time  be  has 
been  flitting  before  the  public  with  the  airs  and  state  of 
royalty,  and  no  money  or  trouble  has  been  spar^  to 
convince  the  members  of  the  House.  Mr  Haviland 
Burke  moved  for  a  Committee,  with  the  view  of  satis¬ 
fying  the  Nawab’s  demands,  and  he  was  follow^  mto 
tne  lobby  by  sixty-four  members,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  fifty-eight.  The  result  shows  that  the  House 
is,  at  all  events,  very  willing  to  listen  to  complaints ;  or 
the  grievances  of  the  Nawab,  as  we  took  occasion  to  show 


some  time  ago,  are  purely  imaginary. 

It  is  within  the  strictest  limits  of  moderation  to  say 


lo  VTiuiixxx  o i; j.  a V -  - 

that  the  Nawab’s  claim  is  absolutely  without  preceaen 
He  represents  a  family,  which,  in  the  perwn  o  i 
founder,  Meer  Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  supplied,  for  a 
years  in  the  last  century,  virtually  (althou^  ^  Vthe 
the  aid  of  British  bayonets)  a  sovereign  to  thr^ 
fairest  provinces  of  India — Bengal,  Behar,  and  ,  « 
Step  by  step  the  English  stripped  their  pupp® 
the  real  attributes  of  royalty,  and  in  about  en  y 
obtained  from  the  titular  superior  of  Ben^l,  p 
the  King  of  Delhi,  the  control  of  the  fina^* 
a  very  short  time  Meer  Jaffier’s  family  w  , 
pletely  superseded,  and,  although  still  retaining 
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9  cAVPreiirn,  and  an  enormous  annual  pension,  were, 
?!r  Dolitiil  purpQses,  completely  disestablished.  The 
Ir  difference  between  their  position  and  that  of  any 
'led  Royal  family,  the  House  of  Stuart,  the  Bourbons, 
*  Bonapartists,  was  that  their  dismissal  was  not  sudden 
and  mvdutionary,  but  silent  and  gradual,  with  the 
^Inctant  consent  of  the  parties.  The  Nawab  repre- 
ZnlB  that,  although  for  nearly  a  century  his  family  has 
^d  either  to  govern  or  reign  in  Bengal,  yet  he  is 
e^led  for  ever  to  keep  up  the  style  of  sovereign,  and 
L  paid  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  According  to  him 
Bengal  ought  to  pay  twice  over  for  the  maintenance  of 
Bovm  dignity— once  to  her  present  rulers,  and  yet  again 
to  a  family  that  has  ceased  to  rule  for  nearly  a  century. 
A  parallel  case  would  be,  if  the  Bourbons,  on  account  of 
their  hereditary  rights,  were  to  demand  from  M.  Thiers’s 
Government  an  annual  allowance  of  two  millions  of 
money  to  maintain  their  Royal  dignity.  ^  It  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  that  wffien  an  office  is  abolished 
compen^tion  should  not  extend  beyond  the  present 
holders  of  it.  But  the  Nawab  does  not  suffer  from 
modesty.  He  actually  claims  something  far  transcending 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  That  exploded  superstition 
regarded  the  sovereignty  as  an  inalienable  property  of  a 
certain  family,  and  as  creating  an  indefeasible  right  to 
govern.  But  the  Nawab’s  case  goes  far  beyond.  .  He 
does  not  claim,  on  behalf  of  an  usurper  placed  in 
power  by  foreign  soldiers,  an  inalienable  right  to  govern, 
Qt  an  hereditary  right  to  the  emoluments  of  the  office 
whether  be  governs  or  not.  If,  on  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church,  Parliament  had  retained  for  the 
patrons  the  inaliemiblo  right  of  appointing  men  who 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  receive  the  salary  of  an 
obsolete  office,  it  w'ould  have  sanctioned  the  principle 
now  invoked  on  behalf  of  the  Nawab. 


That  is  one  side  of  the  picture,  but  there  is  another 
side  even  less  favourable  to  the  Xawab.  He  asks  at  least 
160,000f.  a  year,  in  addition  to  accumulated  funds  of 
large  amount.  Whence  is  this  money  to  come  ?  It 
is  said,  from  the  British  Government,  but  in  reality  from 
the  poor  people  of  India.  At  a  time  when  India  is 
groaning  under  taxation,  and  the  Government  cannot 
make  ends  meet,  it  is  confronted  with  a  demand  for  this 
enormous  pension.  In  a  country  whose  revenue  is  nearly 
seventy-five  millions  a  year,  an  outcry  was  raised  against 
giving  a  princess  of  a  reigning  family  a  dowry  of  6,000h 
a  year;  but  out  of  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions  in 
Bengal,  the  Nawab  (who  has  just  as  much  to  do  with 
Bengal  as  his  valet),  ha.s  the  courage  to  ask  for  at  least 
160,000h  a  year.  But,  it  is  said,  hard  as  such  a  claim 
is  on  the  Exchequer  of  India,  it  rests  npon  treaties  that 
the  English  Government  cannot  repudiate.  The  honour 
of  the  English  nation  requires  justice  to  be  done  to  the 
Nawab,  however  much  injustice  that  may  involve  towards 
the  people  of  Bengal.  Upon  this  head  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  no  Government  in  India  has  ever  admitted  the 
Nawah’s  interpretation  of  the  treaties.  Sir  Ronndell 
Palmer,  whose  opinion  was  taken,  says  that  all  the 
Nawab  has  is  a  moral  claim  to  a  distinguished  and  con¬ 
spicuous  position  in  Bengal.  There  can  bo  no  question 
t^t  the  conduct  of  the  English  Government  has  given 
the  Nawab  some  grounds  for  even  his  extravagant  pro¬ 
posals,  ^d  this  leads  us  to  the  last  point. 

Inking  at  the  subject  in  the  manner  most  favourable 
.  Nawab,  the  case  is  this  :  that  a  trading  company, 
lu  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  entered  into  engage¬ 
ments  with  a  Mahometan  usurper,  and  was,  step  by  step, 
compelled  to  deprive  him  of  real  authority.  It  suited 
e  company,  however,  to  pay  their  puppet  a  large 
ary,  and  allow  him  to  preserve  the  trappings  of 
tr£l  object  of  the  East  India  Company  was 

mi  ht  conquest.  From  their  point  of  view  there 

Diln  harm  in  upholding  an  expensive 
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nothing  immoral  in  the  bargain,  for  it  was  open  to  say 
that  the  Nawabs,  the  creatures  of  the  company,  were 
paid  not  out  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  but  out  of  tho 
profits  of  trade.  But  when  the  trade  was  stopped, 
and  the  Queen  became  sovereign  of  Bengal,  tho 
true  relation  of  the  Nawabs  became  apparent.  They 
were  simply  a  horde  of  idle  pensionaries  living  on  tho 
hard-won  earnings  of  poor  Bengal.  The  strongest  caso 
the  Nawab  can  make  out  is  that  the  Queen’s  predecessors 
bought  his  family  out,  and  promised  to  pay  an  enormous 
hereditary  pension.  If  this  be  so,  what  we  earnestly 
contend  for  is  that  such  a  bargain  should  not  be  saddled 
on  tho  shoulders  of  the  Indian  people.  What  is  it  to 
them  that  their  old  Mahometan  tyrants  sold  their  place  to 
Western  adventurers  ?  Are  they  to  pay  for  a  change  of 
masters  ?  Upon  no  principle  of  political  justice  can  tho 
expenses  of  tlmt  bargain,  if  such  there  be,  be  thrown  on  the 
impoverished  resources  of  India.  If  England  bought  tho 
place,  let  England  pay  for  it.  But  it  is  nothing  short  of 
a  high  crime  against  India  to  extract  from  it  a  vast  here¬ 
ditary  pension  as  the  price  of  the  ambition  and  treachery 
of  Meer  Jaffier  a  century  ago.  Now,  would  any  Govern¬ 
ment  in  England  dare  to  ask  from  an  English  House  of 
Commons  tho  pension  demanded  by  the  Nawab  Nazim  ? 
Nay,  would  a  single  member  of  the  House  make  such  a 
proposal?  And  yet  it  is  England  alone  that  has 
any  interest  in  the  alleged  treaties ;  the  interest  of  the 
Bengalees  is  opposite  and  hostile.  Let  us  apply  tho  golden 
rule :  if  we  should  scout  the  idea  of  paying  a  sum  that 
we,  and  w'e  only,  have  any  business  to  pay,  with  what 
conscience  can  we  force  the  natives  of  India  to  pay  it 
when  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  ? 

In  the  list  of  the  Nawab  Nazim’s  supporters  Mr 
Fawcett’s  name  is  given ;  but  we  cling  to  the  hope 
that  he  went  by  mistake  into  the  wTong  lobby.  Ho 
has  done  good  service  in  obtaining  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  finances  of  India,  and  deserves  all  credit 
for  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  more  economical  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  India ;  and  it  passes  all  un  der- 
standing  how  he  could  support  tho  profligate  and 
scandalous  expenditure  demanded  by  the  Naw'ab  Nazim. 
We  hope  it  is  simply  a  mistake  in  voting,  and 
that  Mr  Fawcett’s  vote  will  not  become  in  -India  a 
byword  and  reproach,  or  raise  any  insoluble  questions  of 
casuistry.  Let  Mr  Fawcett  move  that  the  sums  now 
squandered  in  keeping  up  a  harem  and  hunting  estab¬ 
lishment  be  given  to  the  straitened  .colleges  of  India, 
and  he  will  deserve  the  support  of  Indians.  At  present 
a  worse  expenditure  of  public  money  could  not  bo 
imagined  than  the  maintenance  of  superannuated  royalty 
and  obsolete  despotism. 


WORKING-MEN’S  CLUBS. 


Once  again  our  own  Homo  Secretary  has  got  a  matter 
**  under  his  consideration.”  His  difficulty  this  time  is 
to  define  a  club.”  What  is  wanted  is  a  definition 
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which  shall  include  White’s  and  the  Carlton,  and  shall 
not  include  clubs  which  are  instituted  and  frequented  by 
working  men.  It  was  coarsely  remarked  the  other  day 
that,  when  our  present  body  of  legislators  was  canvassing, 
the  British  workman  was  assured  that  he  was  the  grandest 
and  noblest  specimen  of  humanity  anywhere  to  bo  found ; 
but  that,  ever  since  the  general  election  of  1868,  ho  has 
been  told  pretty  plainly  that  his  representatives  consider 
him  a  drunken  beast.  That  drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  the 
“  lower”  orders  rather  than  of  the  “upper  ”  is  not  perhaps 
to  be  disputed.  Gentlemen  do,  it  is  true,  get  drunk  now 
and  then.  But  the  exception  proves  tho  rule ;  and 
drunkenness  at  clubs  is  a  thing  so  sternly  repressed  as 
to  bo  almost  unknown.  A  drunken  man .  is, — all  moral 
considerations  apart, — a  terrible  nuisance,  and  one  which 
no  fashionable  club  would  tolerate.  And  we  may  safely 
commence  by  dismissing  the  popular  misconception  that 
a  West-end  club  is  a  nest  of  riot  and  profligacy.  On 
the  contrary  it  is,  if  anything,  a  highly  decorous  esta¬ 
blishment,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  dulness.  Let  tho 
fiercest  demagogue  post  himself  at  tho  entrance  of  John 
Street, — his  left  eye  fixed  keenly  on  the  steps  of  tho 
Reform,  his  right  upon  the  portals  of  tho  Carlton^  Wer^ 
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lie  paid  as  much  as  a  guinea  for  each  gentleman  whom  he 
saw  emerging  from  these  huge  piles  in  a  state  even  sus¬ 
picious,  he  would  be  able  to  count  his  annual  earnings 
opon  one  hand.  But  what  he  would  see^  and  what 
would  really  annoy  him,  is  that,  long  after  public-houses 
have  closed  for  the  night,  and  long  before  they  have 
opened  for  the  Sunday  afternoon,  our  Liberal  and  Con- 
•en'ativo  legislators  can  enter  these  little  palaces,  and 
can  there  eat,  and  drink,  and  smoke,  and  play  cards  and 
billiards,  without  offending  against  the  law,  or  standing 
in  terror  of  the  police.  Human  nature  is  human  nature  j 
and  the  sight  of  Mr  Peter  Inlands  walking  into  the 
Reform  Club  arm  in  arm  with  Sir  Wilfiid  Lawson  must 
be  a  sore  trial  to  any  average  working-man. 

And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  two  worthy  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  in  the  main  right,  and  that  the  working-man 
drinks  far  more  than  he  need.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this 
far  to  seek.  The  root  of  drunkenness  is  the  public-house, 
the  objections  to  which  are  easily  summed  up.  In  the 
first  place,  the  publican’s  prices  are  higher  than  they  need 
bo;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  his  goods  are  not  as  • 
go^  as  they  might  bo  at  the  price.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  publican,  not,  perhaps,  that 
his  customer  sliould  get  drunk  upon  his  premises,  but  at 
any  rate  that  ho  should  drink  more  than  he  really  needs 
— in  fact,  that  ho  should  drink  as  much  as  possible, 
provided  that  ho  does  nothing  calculated  to  bring  the 
house  into  evil  repute.  Thirdly,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  publican  that  his  customer  should  finish  his  liquor 
aud  depart  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  that  another 
customer  should  be  ready  to  take  his  place.  On  all  these 
points  the  interests  of  the  publican  and  of  the  working¬ 
man  are  as  diametrically  opposed  as  are  those  of  the 
gentleman  and  of  the  hotel-keeper.  What  the  working¬ 
man  wants  is  a  large,  airy,  cheerful  room,  instead  of  a 
lurid  stuffy  bar.  He  wants  to  have  this  room  tolerably 
well  supplied  with  newspapers.  He  wants  to  be  able  to 
sit  there,  when  his  work  is  over,  for  as  long  or  for  as 
short  a  time  as  ho  pleases,  and  to  drink  as  little  as  he 
wislies,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  to  drink  nothing ;  to  be  able, 
if  ho  w  ishes  it,  to  eat  something  better  than  a  mere 
provocative  to  thirst,  in  the  shape  of  highly-spiced 
sausages  and  pork-pies;  and,  lastly,  to  be  able  to  chat 
with  his  comrades,  for  an  hour  or  more  at  a  stretch, 
w  ithout  its  being  expected  of  him  that  he  should  drink 
“  for  the  good  of  the  house.”  In  point  of  fact,  what  he 
really  w'ants  is  to  have  a  club  of  his  own — a  very  laudable 
and  a  very  natural  ambition. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  notion  of  clubs  for 
wco’king-men  has  met  with  very  serious  opposition. 
Such  a  club  would  bo  in  effect  a  co-operative  licensed 
rictualler’s  store,  w  ith  all  the  advantages,  and  with  none 
of  the  disadvantages,  of  a  public-house,  and  with  several 
peculiar  advantages  of  its  own  into  the  bargain.  That 
the  licensed  victuallers  themselves  should  bo  furious  at 
sncJi  a  notion  is  only  natural,  nor  is  it  worth  while 
ccriously  to  discuss  their  arguments,  although  there  is 
Koiuethitig  so  comical  in  the  licensed  victualler  when  he 
makes  his  appearance  as  the  friend  of  the  working  man, 
the  eneni}’’  of  drunkenness,  and  the  advocate  of  cheap 
and  wholesome  liquor,  that  it  is  hard  to  pass  the  subject 
over  with  the  silent  contempt  which  it  merits.  The 
only  serious  opposition  which  W’orking-men’s  clubs  have 
to  fear  is  that  of  the  Legislature  ;  the  grounds  of  which 
arc  not  at  first  sight  very  apparent,  but  which  are  most 
probably  a  vague  desiro  to  discourage  Jacobinism,  < 
coupled  with  an  equally  vague  desire  to  discourage 
drunkenness.  Mr  Bruce  has,  no  doubt,  a  hazy  notion  ' 
that  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  a  Home  Secretary  to  ] 
promote  sobriety ;  and,  having  been  very  forcibly 
reminded  that  to  trifle  wdth  the  licensed  victualling  in- 
ferest  is  to  imperil  the  safety  of  the  Cabinet,  he  makes  a 
feeble  kind  of  compix)miso  wdth  his  conscience  by  looking 
coldly  upon  working-men’s  clubs,  and  by  allowing  the  i 
police  to  harass  them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  doubt  a  vast  amount  of  secret  dread  of  republicanism, 
«nd  of  fear  lest  such  clubs  should  become  little  hotbeds 
of  Kcdifion  and  insurrection. 

The  law  of  the  matter  is  absolutely  clear.  There  are  < 
two  classes  of  West-end  clubs.  In  one,  the  house  and  { 


contains  is  tne  property  ot  a  proprietor,  whoso  incom 
consists  of  the  profits  made  on  food  and  drink  and  t 
the  entrances  and  subscriptions,  and  who,  per  contra  * 
responsible  for  all  expenses  incurred.  Brookes’s  and  tlT 
Grafton  are  clubs  of  this  latter  kind  ;  and  it  is  by  thes  ^ 
and  not  by  the  non-proprietary  clubs,  that  the  working 
men  must  test  their  own  case.  The  Grafton,  for  instance 
is  simply  a  very  exclusive  public-house,  the  erUree  te 
which  is  confined  to  some  1,200  gentlemen.  Each  ^ 
these  gentlemen  has  paid  an  entrance  fee  of  three 
guineas,  and  pays  a  yearly  subscription  of  the  same 
amount.  Fresh  members  are  admitted  by  the  vote  of 
the  committee ;  and  we  believe  that  we  are  right  in 
saying  that  any  member  of  an  established  club  w  ip8o 
facto  eligible,  and  can  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  Now 
let  us  suppose  the  proprietor  of  the  Grafton  to  consult 
with  the  committee,  and  to  resolve  that  the  entrance  fee 
be  a  shilling,  that  the  yearly  subscription  shall  also  be  a 
shilling,  payable  in  monthly  instalments  of  one  penny,  and 
that — subject  to  the  veto  of  the  committee — any  gentle¬ 
man  should  be  eligible  as  a  member  who  can  show  not 
that  he  is  a  “  member  of  an  established  club,”  but  that 
he  is  a  member  of  an  established  and  recognised  trades- 
union.  The  aristocratic  little  Grafton  would  then  be  a 
workman’s  club,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  very  kind  which 
the  Government  are  now  prosecuting  for  alleged  excise 
offence.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  divinity  hedges  in 
the  “  bond  fide  West-end  clubs,”  or  why  the  law  considers 
the  bona  fides  to  be  broken  if  the  entrance  fee  and  sub¬ 
scription  be  twelve  pence  instead  of  sixty-three  shillings. 

The  matter  is  one  of  those  in  which  great  judgment 
must  be  exercised.  Our  legislators  appear  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  wholesome  lesson  of  1855,  and  to  think  that 
the  working  classes  will  submit  to  any  restrictions  and 
any  indignities  that  are  actuated  by  a  philanthropic 
I  spirit.  A  greater  mistake  was  probably  never  made. 
It  is  strange  that  Mr  Gladstone,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
grand  discovery  that  the  w'orking-man  is,  after  all,  “our 
own  flesh  and  blood,”  should  not  also  see  that  “  flesh 
and  blood,”  however  human,  is  sure  to  revolt  if  held  too 
long  in  a  state  of  tutelage.  This  little  question — for  a 
little  question  it  is,  after  all — is  one  of  those  which,  if 
badly  managed,  is  likely  to  lead  to  very  serious  results. 
Already  in  the  Trades  Union  Bill  and  the  Betting  Bill, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  zealous  and  edifying  labours  of 
Mr  Peter  Rylands,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  Mr  Thomas 
Hughes,  the  House  of  Commons  has  shown  a  blunder¬ 
ing  propensity  to  act  the  heavy  parent,  and  to  air 
itself  as  the  working-man’s  friend  and  father.  The 
working-man  has  got  the  suffrage ;  he  will  soon  have 
the  ballot — for  the  sake  of  which  he  is  at  present  con¬ 
doning  a  very  great  deal ;  and  he  is  perfectly  conapeteut 
to  act  as  his  own  friend  and  father  without  any  aid  from 
Westminster.  ^ 

The  justice  of  the  matter  is  too  self-evident  to  need 
argument.  What  most  needs  to  be  pointed  out  is  that 
by  suppressing  these  clubs — should  it  endeavour  ^ 
so — the  executive  Government  will  commit,  worse  than 
a  wrong,  a  terrible  blunder.  The  club  is  an  attemp  ^ 
escape  from  the  terrible  thraldom  of  the  public-house ;  i 
is  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  enlightenment  an 
civilisation ;  an  endeavour  to  change  mere  sottish  swi 
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foreign  productions.  “  Ofttimes  woollen  fabrie« 
spoilt  in  the  dyeing,”  says  the  Dewsbury  Chamber  «f® 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,”  and  the  report  JZ 
that  Ignorance  of  the  vanons  processes  hinders  nroiJ^ 
in  the  improvement  of  textile  fabrics,  and  thateLllI^ 
and  machine  makers  imperfectly  discharge  their  dnH 
through  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  mechanir? 
The  Batley  Chamber  declares  that  » the  shawl 
Leeds  has  been  absorbed  by  continental  manufactarew 
by  reason  of  their  technical  knowledge,  especiallv  ^ 
regards  the  laws  of  form  and  colour.”  The  Sou^  of 
Scotland  Chamber  again  reports  that  “  the  luanufe^ 
turers  of  Verviers  (Belgium)  have  absorbed  a  largo  por 
tion  of  the  woollen-yam  trade  in  Scotland,  by  prcSud^ 
a  superior  article  at  the  price,”  and  it  appeis  that  thw 
was  accomplished  by  young  men  who  had  been  at  the 
technical  school  at  Mulheim,  who  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  business.’*  The  written  reports  of  the 
skilled  workmen  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  bv 
the  Society  of  Arts  tell  a  similar  tale.  Speaking  of 
his  own  trade,  Mr  Lucraft,  chair-maker,  says,  “our 
defeat  is  ignominious,  and,  I  fear,  as  disastrous  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.”  The  working  lace-makers  of 
Nottingham  “  are  unanimous  in  opinion  that  French 
laces  display  a  decided  superiority  in  design  and  quality 
of  material  over  the  English  goods.”  Nor  is  any 
doubt  entertained  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
English  in  the  higher  branches  of  industry.  “The 
superior  education  which  is  given  to  the  working  classes 
on  the  Continent,”  say  Messrs  Kendal  and  Caunt, 
hosiers,  “gives  them  an  advantage  in  some  respects 
over  Englishmen  and  Mr  Connelly,  stonemason,  after 
noticing  “  the  large  placards  which  are  posted  up  at  the 
ends  of  the  bridges  and  other  public  buildings”  in  Paris, 
“  informing  workmen  where  they  can  be  taught  drawing 
and  modelling  every  evening,  free  of  expense,”  remarks 
that  “  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  which  is 
entailed  upon  England  through  the  neglect  of  art  culture 
in  every  department  of  industry.”  “  Through  it,”  he 
concludes,  “  we  are  reduced  to  mere  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  other  nations.”  At  the  meeting 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Technical  University,  at  Strat- 
ford,  on  Wednesday,  Sir  Antonio  Brady  stated  that  we 
were  losing  our  watch  trade,  and  that  Belgium  was 
making  serious  inroads  upon  our  iron  and  glass  numu- 
factures  in  consequence  of  the  defective  techmcal 
education  of  our  artisans  as  compared  with  their 
continental  competitors.  Facts  like  these  are  prepmng 
the  way  for  the  movement  in  which  the  NationfiJ 
Technical  University  Society  are  engaged,  and  whether 
the  scheme  they  advocate  bo  adopted  or  not,  the 
importance  of  the  object  at  which  they  are  auning  can 
hardly  be  overstated. 

Regarding  the  urgent  need  for  the  improvement,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  for  the  creation,  of  a  system  of 
technical  education  in  England,  all  who  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  question  are  agreed.  It  is  now 
years  since  Professor  Tyndal  pointed  out  that  the 
facilities  for  scientific  education  are  far  greater  on  the 
Continent  than  in  England,  and  where  such  different 
exist,  England  is  sure  to  fall  behind  as  regards  thow  in¬ 
dustries  into  which  the  scientific  element  enters,  ^ 
other  competent  authorities,  before  and^  since,  have  lou  v 
warned  us  that  the  neglect  of  t^hnical  education  w 
inevitably  be  fatal  to  our  commercial  and  manutac  ui^ 
ascendency.  The  visible  signs  of  decadence  are  as  y 
comparatively  few  ;  but  the  downward  process 
menced,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ^  ^  ^ 

are  about  to  establish  a  complete  and 
primary  education,  and  the  time  is  undoubte  y  ^ 
able  for  prosecuting  a  movement  for 
of  technical  education.  In  the  course  of  ano  e 
fifteen  years  we  may  reasonably  expect  tha  ® ^ 
in  England  will  have  a  certain  knowledge  o  j 
R.’s,”  and  that  the  general  standard  ot  eu 
throughout  the  country  will  be  sensibly 
the  wide-spread  dissemination  of  eleinen  y 
will  have  a  direct  and  powerful  beneficm  e  . 
trade  and  commerce  cannot  be  doubtw,  or 
education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  poop 


a  majority,  it  felt  that  it  so  nearly  escaped  defeat  as  to 
be  under  a  certain  moral  necessity  to  tender,  at  least, 
its  resignation.  As  we  know,  Amadeo,  most  probably  by 
pro- arrangement,  has  refused  to  accept  the  resignation. 
We  may,  accordingly,  calculate  on  a  continuance  of  the 
familiar  scenes — until  wo  have  another  military  pro- 
nvnciamienio. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  unpopular  position 
in  which  the  Ministry  finds  itself,  constitutional  liberty 
is  often  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  In  districts  like  Bourbon  Galicia  and 
Republican  Catalonia,  where  the  Government  has  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  feelings  of  the  people,  military  rule 
is  as  strict  as  in  Poland.  It  has  been  again  and  again 
complained  in  the  Cortes  that  the  fortresses  of  the 
north  are  crowded  with  unhappy  suspects  whom  the 
Government  dpes  not  dare  to  liberate.  In  the  recent 
instance  of  the  nonjunng  generals,  it  was  observed  that 
tlie  Ministers  of  King  Amadeo  undertook  to  exile 
citizens  with  as  little  ceremony  as  w’as  ever  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Ministers  of  Isabella. 

confess  we  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  believe  in 
the  permanency  of  the  Savoy  dynasty.  Amadeo  has  not 
even  the  nobility  on  his  siae.  The  proud  grandees  of 
Spain  simply  ignore  him.  As  for  the  peasants  in  the 
country,  they  are  Carlists  and  Alfonsists,  while  the 
populace  of  the  towns  are  almo.st  everywhere  Republican. 
We  surmise  that,  except  the  hourgeoisie  who  vote  for 
everything  that  is  established,  and  the  army  which  still 
retains  the  impress  of  Prim,  the  supporters  of  the  new 
King  are  few  indeed.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  present  strife  of  parties  does  not  appear  ;  but  it  is 
too  likel}^  that  the  period  of  Spanish  revolutions  has 
not  been  closed  by  the  coronation  of  a  nominee  of 
Spanish  militaryism. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Uni¬ 
versity  for  industrial  and  technical  training,  with  colleges 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  is  now  being  brought 
before  the  public  by  a  society  which  has  organised  a 
series  of  meetings  in  the  principal  centres  of  industry 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Four  of  these  meetings  have 
already  been  hold,  and  at  each  the  object  of  the  society 
has  been  cordially  approved  by  large  bodies  of  citizens 
interested  in  the  progress  of  trade  and  manufactures.  It 
is  now  universally  admitted  that  several  continental 
countries  surpass  Britain  in  many  bi’anches  of  manufac¬ 
ture  in  which  it  was  formerly  pre-eminent,  and  that  one 
of  the  chic'f  causes  of  this  decline  is  the  relative  inferiority 
of  our  artisans  in  the  matter  of  technical  education. 

Within  recent  years  this  truth  has  been  forced  upon 
us  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  there  is  a  growing  disposi¬ 
tion  to  remedy  the  defects  of  our  industrial  system.  The 
more  intelligent  of  our  manufacturers  and  operatives 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  improving  the 
state  of  technical  education,  in  order  that  Britain  may 
retain  or  regain  her  high  position  as  a  manufacturing 
country.  In  18G7  several  of  the  most  important 
chambei’s  of  commerce  in  England,  in  reply  to  a  circular 
issued  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Education, 
reported  that  the  branches  of  trade  with  which  they 
were  specially  acquainted  had  suffered  great  injury 
through  the  want  of  technical  education  ;  and  the  skilled 
workmen  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  the  same  year  corroborated  this  testimony. 
The  Birmingham  Chamber  stated  that  “  every  trade 
in  Birmingham  and  the  district”  was  placed  at  a 
disadvantage,  owing  to  the  absence  of  means  of 
technical  education  for  the  workmen,  and  “  those  trades 
the  most  in  which  the  cost  of  the  articles  produced 
consists  most  of  labour  and  least  of  the  raw  material.” 
To  this  rej^ort  was  appended  a  list  of  nearly  one  hundred 
articles  made  in  Birmingham  and  the  hardware  district, 
on  which  the  manufacturers  were  losing  their  hold,  and 
it  is  significant  that  it  is  precisely  those  articles  that 
require  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  other  sciences  and 
of  art  for  their  successful  manipulation  that  have  been 
most  largely  replaced  in  the  markets  of  the  world  by 
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necessity  inflaence  the  quality  of  the  work  hr  which 
ther  earn  their  living.  And  it  is  equally  manifest  that 
the  workman  who  has  attended  the  primary  school  will 
he  more  desirous  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  the 
tr^e  he  follows,  and  more  ready  to  avail  himself  of  any 
oDOortunity  that  may  bo  afforded  him  of  acquiring 
technical  information,  than  the  workman  who  has  not 
been  grounded  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
When  elementary  instruction  becomes  universal,  it  will 
soon  be  discovered  that  no  system  of  popular  education 
which  does  not  directly  help  the  pupil  to  win  a  livelihood 
is  complete  and  satisfactory. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  criticise  the  scheme  which 
the  National  Technical  University  Society  has  promul¬ 
gated,  as  it  is  avowedly  immature  and  incomplete.  The 
preparatory  programme  of  the  Society  is  rather  confused, 
but  we  gather  from  it  that  the  scheme  includes  a  Central 
University,  with  colleges  for  training  operatives  and 
professors  of  technology,  the  latter  being  destined  for 
the  provincial  colleges  to  be  established  in  the  industrial 
provinces  into  which  the  country  and  the  colonies  are 
to  he  divided.  It  is  also  proposed  that  certificates 
attesting  various  degrees  of  proficiency  in  the  different 
trades’  curricula  shall  be  issued  by  the  authorities 
of  each  of  the  colleges,  and  that  provision  shall 
be  made  for  the  training  of  women,  both  as  teachers 
and  for  industrial  occupations.  The  National  Tech¬ 
nical  University  Society  is  a  numerous  and  influen¬ 
tial  body,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  a  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of  a  fund  for 
the  establishment  of  “a  powerful  and  well-centralised 
voluntary  organisation  for  supplying  science  and  art  in 
the  applied  and  practical  form  demanded  by  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industries.”  The  object 
is  one  of  vital  national  importance,  but  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  best  attained  will  require  more 
consideration  than  they  have,  to  all  appearance,  yet 
received. 

NEW  WORK  FOR  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The  decision  of  the  Syndicate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  after  conference  with  a  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  Sherborne  meeting  of  Head  Masters,  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  at  all  endowed  schools  of  a  loading 
examination,  to  be  conducted  by  the  University,  and 
accepted  by  the  various  colleges,  in  lieu  of  a  matricula¬ 
tion  examination,  has  been  adopted  with  laudable  promp¬ 
titude  by  the  elder  University  also.  In  case  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  and  the  Examining  Boards  of  the 
learnt  professions  can  be  induced  to  concur  in  this 
measure,  unity  and  harmony  will  be  introduced  into  a 
department  of  education  in  which  confusion  and  cross- 
puiposes  have  hitherto  been  mainly  conspicuous. 

The  scheme  will  require  for  its  working  a  numerous  staff 
of  examiners;  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  importance 
whence  they  shall  be  drawn.  In  a  communication  to  the 
tambridge  University  Reporter,  Dr  Ridding,  the  Head 
Mwter  of  Winchester,  pronounces  in  favour  of  allowing 
^tual  schoolmasters  to  share  in  the  work  of  conducting 
e  examination,  instead  of  creating  a  new  body  of  ex- 
Rmmers,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  every  school  desirous 
®  ®^^^^^bng  itself  to  University  inspection.  It  is 
worth  w  hile  to^  note  the  direction  which  is  being  taken 
eisewhere  than  in  England  for  the  perfecting  of  examina- 
wn  and  inspection  in  regard  to  primary  and  secondary 
Prussia  a  petition  was  lately  presented  to 
e  overnment  by  educational  reformers,  requesting  that 
thftf  ®^iid  inspection  of  all  public  schools  in 

^  conducted  exclusively  by  professed 
at  n  Iliffortunately  there  exists  in  England, 

profession  answering  to  that  of 
Enal  T  ^  Germany.  Secondary  education  in 

cle^*^  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  conducted  by  the 

eventii^^u  ^  bead-masterships,  and  not  unfrequently 
a  mere  ^  ®“°’“^®^*‘ships,  of  endowed  schools  constitute 
Thus  attached  to  clerkship  in  holy  orders, 

bud  of  “  of  the  rule  which  obtains  in  the 

forbiddeiw^^^  needle-gun,  w'here  it  is  expressly 

to  unite  in  the  person  of  a  governmental 


schoolmaster  the  two  distinct  functions,  the  clerical  and 
the  scholastic,  forms  a  capital  feature  in  the  statutes  of 
most  English  public  schools,  and  is  imposed  very  gene¬ 
rally  on  the  masters  of  schools  of  private  enterprise  W 
their  patrons,  as  a  condition  of  enjoying  public  conn- 
dence  and  support.  Nor  is  this  the  full  extent  of  the 
evil.  The  ecclesiastical  qualification  demanded  of  all 
who  aspire  to  prizes  in  the  career  of  schoolmaster  by 
antiquated  statutes,  the  petrified  deposit  of  days  when 
clerk  was  synonymous  with  scholar,  is,  whether  acci¬ 
dentally  or  not,  generally  possessed  also  by  the  Inspectors 
of  Church  of  England  schools,  forming  the  majority  of 
the  staff,  under  the  Privy  Council  of  Education.  It  is 
certain  that  w'e  are  on  the  eve  of  a  very  considerable 
extension  of  the  examination  and  inspection  at  present 
applied  by  the  Government  to  schools  of  primary 
education  only,  and,  whether  they  are  to  be  performed, 
in  regard  to  endowed  schools  generally,  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  by  the  Universities,  it  is  desirable  to  inquire 
whether  the  amendment  of  examining  boards  now 
demanded  in  Prussia  may  not  be  advantageously  adopted, 
in  some  degree  at  all  events,  in  England  also. 

That  palpable  errors  of  judgment  are  occasionally  com¬ 
mitted  by  Inspectors  under  the  present  system  of  selection 
admits  of  no  question.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  of  all  persons  in  the  w  orld  none  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  so  likely  to  be  able  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  condition  of  a  school  as  to  instruction  and  disci¬ 
pline,  the  capacity  of  its  scholars,  and  the  ability  of  the 
masters  to  cultivate  it  to  the  utmost,  as  they  wno  have 
had  practical  experience  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching, 
and  the  no  less  difficult  task  of  organising  and  conduct¬ 
ing  a  large  school.  But  there  is  yet  another  poiut  respect¬ 
ing  which  the  employment  of  professed  schoolmasters  in 
the  work  of  inspecting  and  examining,  both  primary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  enjoyment  of  foundationary 
funds,  promises  to  render  a  most  important  service  to 
national  education.  The  minor  endow^  schools  in  which 
a  fund  exists  for  the  superannuation,  or  to  assist  the 
voluntary  retirement,  of  the  head  or  the  assistant 
masters,  may  be  probably  almost  counted  on  one  hand. 
Now  no  purauit  is  so  trying  to  the  temper, — so  apt,  after 
a  while,  to  generate  an  obstinate,  dictatorial,  harsh,  dry, 
and  unsympathetic  external  behaviour,  and  perhaps  even 
habit  of  mind  and  feeling,  as  schoolmastering.  And  yet 
for  an  instructor  to  produce  his  perfected  operation  for 
good  on  his  pupils  and  subordinates,  it  is  requisite  not 
only  that  his  scholarship,  his  method  of  instruction  and 
conception  of  a  curriculum,  should  be  on  a  level  with 
the  highest  standard  of  the  day,  but  that  he  should 
possess  all  the  enthusiasm,  the  flexibility  of*  purpose 
combined  with  firmness,  the  equability  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  which  are  rarely  found  save  in  unjaded  labourers. 
It  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  tenure  of  the  head- 
masterships  in  our  minor  endowed  schools  instead  of 
being  prolonged,  as  so  frequently  happens,  to  a  duration 
of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  years,  should,  if  possible, 
be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  Rugby  and  Cheltenham,  of 
Eton  and  Harrow.  Fifteen  years  was  the  limit  within 
w'hich  Dr  Arnold  confined  a  head  master’s  perfection  in 
regard  to  capacity  for  his  office  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  decay  of  many  a  once  famous  foundation-school  maybe 
traced  back  to  a  period  in  its  history  when  it  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  governed  by  an  octogenarian  who  would  not 
die,  and  could  not  afford,  in  justice  to  his  family,  to  retire. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  head-masterships  of 
our  minor  endowed  schools  are  the  reverse  of  lucrative 
posts  in  themselves ;  and  that  it  is  by  success  in  attract¬ 
ing  a  numerous  clientele  of  boarders  alone  that  they  can 
become  so.  In  former  days,  to  be  sure,  before  the  rise 
of  Cheltenham  and  Marlborough  and  other  ^eat  pro¬ 
prietary  schools,  the  head  master  of  a  provincial  gi’am- 
mar  school,  if  an  able  man,  found  little  difficulty  in 
gathering  together  fifty  or  sixty  boarders,  and  amassing, 
in  case  ho  w'as  a  prudent  man,  a  modest  independence 
in  some  twenty  or  thirty  years.  This  is  now  all  chang^. 
The  scholars  of  the  minor  endowed  schools  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  sons  of  the  less  w’ealthy  professional 
trading  classes,  w'ho  think  five  or  six  pounds  a-year  for 
the  education  of  a  child  a  heavy  tax  and  a  grievance, 
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and  who,  if  they  make  use  of  boarding-schools  at  all, 
go  to  those  at  which  pupils  are  “taken  in  and  done  for“ 
for  twenty  or  fiye-and- twenty  pounds  per  annum. 

In  case  fifteen  or  twenty  years  were  accepted  as  the  limit 
of  the  tenure  of  a  head-mastership,  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  head  masters  throughout  the  kin^om  would,  on 
the  completion  of  their  period  of  service  in  that  capacity, 
be  still  m  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  be  thoroughly  well 
qualified  to  perform,  with  the  most  perfect  efficiency,  the 
functions  of  inspectors  and  examiners,  as  well  of  schools 
as  of  candidates  for  the  various  branches  of  the  public 
service,  civil  and  military.  A  means  would  be  thus 
provided  of  quickening  and  vitalising  the  circulation  in 
many  an  endowed  school  grown  torpid  and  somnolent, 
and  stagnating  for  lack  of  a  change  in  its  regimen. 
Hoorn  would  be  made  for  the  accession  of  fresh,  unworn, 
enthusiastic  labourers,  by  the  promotion  of  old,  well-tried 
servants  in  the  department  of  secondary  education,  and 
a  means  would  be  found  of  bestowing  on  the  deserving 
a  timely  retirement  without  impairing  the  income  of  the 
school. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEX  ON  CRIME. 

A  Scotch  judge  is  reported  to  have  said,  very  face¬ 
tiously,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  lawyers  if 
they  had  to  argue  questions  of  metaphysics  instead  of 
points  of  law,  for  then  their  lawsuits  would  never  come 
to  an  end.  Recently  a  topic  of  inextinguishable  vitality 
has  been  brought  forward,  to  which  debating  societies 
may  give  their  earnest  attention  for  the  next  half-century. 
The  celebrated  question  whether  the  cow  or  the  horae 
is  more  useful  to  man  may  be  replaced  by  the  more  inte¬ 
resting  discussion,  whether  men  or  women  are  the  more 
largely  gifted  by  nature  with  intellectual  powers,  and  to 
which  sex  the  palm  of  moral  superiority  must  be 
awarded.  The  subject,  although  perhaps  interminable, 
need  not  bo  unprofitable ;  many  usef^  facts  may  be 
brought  forward,  although  an  impregnable  conclusion 
may  never  be  attained.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  intellectual  achievements  of  men 
surpass  those  of  women,  so  it  must  bo  accepted  as  an 
undoubted  fact  that,  whether  women  are  by  nature  more 
inclined  to  morality  or  not,  they  at  all  events  behave 
better. 

Two  patent  facts  must  be  noted  as  necessarily  exer¬ 
cising  a  profound  influence  on  the  moral  conduct — we  do 
not  say  moral  character — of  women.  They  are  physically 
weaker  than  men,  and  therefore  it  is  seldom  in  their 
power  to  commit  crimes  of  violence,  except  against 
infants.  Moreover,  the  dependent  position  in  which 
about  one  half  of  the  sex  is  kept,  removes  the  ordinary 
temptations  to  crime.  The  husband  or  the  father 
steals,  and  the  wife  or  daughter  stays  at  home  to 
share  the  plunder.  If  women  are  curtailed  in  their 
liberty,  they  are  at  the  same  time  shielded  from 
some  harm.  The  striking  importance  of  this  fact  may 
be  perceived  quite  independently  of  criminal  statistics. 
The  number  of  suicides  is  a  good  rough  index  to 
the  pressure  of  misery  in  a  class.  Perhaps  women  may 
show  a  somewhat  gi*eater  endurance  under  suffering ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  cling  to  life  with 
three  or  four  times  the  tenacity  of  men.  Yet  such  is 
the  proportion  of  suicides.  In  one  year,  1801,  taken  at 
random,  the  criminal  records  of  England  yield  a  result 
of  961  suicides  by  men,  and  363  by  women.  In  France, 
over  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  was  found  that 
men  were  four  times  more  addict^  to  suicide  than 
women.  The  struggle  for  existence  would  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  to  press  with  decidedly  more  severity  on  men  than 
on  women.  Another  way  of  representing  the  same  fact 
is  by  looking  to  the  coroners’  inquests.  In  the  yeai* 
1861  inquests  were  held  on  the  bodies  of  14,711  males, 
and  6,327  females.  Women  are  less  exposed  to  privation 
and  death  than  men,  and,  therefore,  less  exposed  to 
temptation,  and  ought  to  be  more  observant  of  the  law. 

In  measuring  the  relative  criminality  of  the  sexes,  it 
is  advisable  to  take  a  long  period,  in  order  to  get  a  fair 
avei^e.  The  French  Government,  in  1850,  published 
statistical  tables  of  crimes  founded  on  the  returns  for 


twenty.five  years,  and  the  conclusions  containpH  •  i 
report  are  said  to  be  verified  by  subsequent 
According  to  these  statistics,  out  of  evenr^iT®*!?®* 
criminals  in  France,  eighty-three  are  men  and  oni 
teen  women.  In  England  the  disproportion  is  nnf 
great,  but  the  male  criminals  are  sSl  three 
numerous  than  the  female.  The  difference  is 
enormous,  however  much  it  may  be  reduced  oii  •  ^ 
for  the  different  situation  of  women.  In 
percentage  of  suicide  by  women  was  somewhat 
than  that  of  ordinary  crime.  As  against  a 
tion  of  eighty-threo  male  criminals  to  seventeen  fe^* 
criminals,  there  were  seventy-five  male  suicides 
twenty-five  female  suicides.  An  inference  mieht  U 
drawn  that  women  withstood  the  temptation  to^crii^ 
with  more  firmness  than  the  pressure  to  suicide . 
but  the  difference  in  the  rates  is  too  small  to  supnort 
such  a  conclusion.  Moreover,  in  England  the^pre 
portion  of  suicides  and  criminals  is  nearly  r  the  s^* 
the  males  thrice  exceeding  the  females  in  both  cases.^ 
As  might  be  expected,  the  proportion  between  the 
sexes  is  more  nearly  equalised  when  the  crime  does 
i  not  require  physical  strength.  Thus  in  France  forty- 
three  out  of  a  hundred  poisoners  were  women.  This  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  fair  sex  ;  for  poisoffing  is  the 
mode  of  destruction  they  must  almost  necessarily  resort 
to,  and,  like  vitriol  throwing,  might  almost  be  confined 
to  w'omen. 

Men,  it  appears,  are  more  addicted  to  crime,  and  they 
begin  sooner.  Criminal  precocity  is  more  common 
among  boys  than  girls.  The  French  statistics  show 
that,  out  of  1,000  criminals,  boys  under  21  are  179,  and 
girls  under  21  are  145.  The  difference  is  not  great*  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  boys  are,  as 
a  rule,  thrown  upon  the  world  at  an  earlier  age  than 
girls.  It  would  hardly  be  safe  to  say  that  boys  show 
more  inherent  depravity.  They  are,  of  course,  more 
difficult  to  control,  just  as  strong  and  vigorous  boys  are 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  weak  ones.  A  curious  &ot 
shows  this.  In  France  parents  have  the  privilege,  of 
taking  ungovernable  children  before  a  magistrate,  and 
of  having  them  sent  to  prison  for  disobedience.  Nearly 
twice  as  many  boys  as  girls  require  this  severity,  the 
exact  numbers  being  62  to  38  in  the  hundred.  This 
shows  that,  while  boys  are  far  more  unmanageable  than 
girls,  they  are  scarcely  at  all  more  prone  to  crimes 

The  effect  of  the  system  of  protection  applied  to 
women  is  seen  when  they  are  left  alone  to  provide  for 
their  families.  Out  of  1,000  women  convict^  of  crime, 
100  are  widows ;  while  out  of  1,000  men,  only  34  are 
widowers.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the 
number  of  widows  is  twice  as  great  as  the  number  of 
widowers,  and  the  true  proportion  would  therefore  he 
100  to  68.  This  fact  is  the  more  striking  when  compared 
with  the  proportion  of  married  men  and  women  con¬ 
victed.  About  six  times  as*  many  married  men  as  women 
are  found  guD  ty  of  crime.  It  would  thus  appear  that  in 
crime,  as  in  other  pursuits,  the  brunt  of  the  con^t  is 
borne  by  the  husband  ;  and,  when  that  resource  is  no 
longer  open,  the  wife  must  steal  on  her  own  account. 
An  argument  has  been  made  out  of  this  fact  of  a  more 
sentimental  kind.  It  is  said  :  “  Look  to  the  statistics  o 
marriage,  and  you  will  find  that  the  sanettfying  influence 
of  that  institution  is  six  times  more  efficacious 
There  you  find  proof  of  their  superior  susceptibihty 
moral  infiuences.”  This  conclusion  is  seductive,  bn  i 
has  no  foundation.  If  the  paucity  of  married 
the  ranks  of  criminals  were  due  to  the  elevating  m  . 

of  matrimony  on  their  character,  the  effect  of  it  sho 
disappear  when  their  visible  means  of  sup^rt  ^  . 
drawn.  Rather  we  have  in  this  an  example  of  e 
known  fact  that  any  class  in  distress  contributes 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  crime.  . 

One  of  the  favourite  opinions  about 
they  are  either  better  or  worse  than  men ;  t  .  ^ 
middle  coarse.  The  French  statistics  --gg 

credit  this  opinion.  In  regard  to  the  _ _ 
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women  relapse  about  as  often^  as  men  ;  but  m  the  more  self  to  any  definite  course,  the  Prime  Minister  has  promised 
serious  crimes,  a  second  conviction  is  less  common  with  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  matter 
women.  In  France  it  would  appear  that  men  relapsa  which  shall  not  cause  disappointment  to  the  captors  nor  bring 
about  two-and-a  half  times  more  frequently  than  women,  disgrace  upon  the  country.  Apparently  Mr  Gladstone  wishes 
But  the  English  statistics  yield  a  cunous  result.  If  we  to  attempt  to  buy  the  things  cheaply,  and  send  them  back 
compare  men  and  women  convict^  twice,  thnce,  four,  or  to  their  rightful  owner ;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  best  that 
five  times,  the  palm  of  cnminal  persistence  must  be  can  be  done  in  the  circumstances,  although  it  is  very 
awarded  to  the  men.  It  is  the  same  until  ten  convictions  desirable  that  we  should  have  an  exact  definition  of  “  the 
are  reached,  and  then,  strange  to  say,  the  numW  of  kind  of  spoils  which  it  would  become  an  aimy  that  met 
women  convicted  more  toan  ten  times  is  thnce  as  with  hardly  any  resistance  in  the  field  to  bring  back  from  a 
oreat  as  that  of  men.  .Alter  they  reach  a  certain  depth  foreign  country.” 


of  degradation,  women  seem  to  be  quite  beyond  recovery, 
but  only  a  few  go  so  far.  Does  this  small  number  give 
rise  to  the  opinion  as  to  the  incorrigible  nature  of 
women,  when  once  they  go  wrong  ?  Has  a  small  number 
of  affirmative  instances  blinded  people  te  the  far  greater 


A  Legislative  Muddle.  — ^Nothing  in  recent  times  has 
been  more  discreditable  to  Parliament  than  the  imbroglio 
of  Sunday  Legislation.  The  statute  of  Charles  II.  is  so 


number  of  negative  instances  ?  It  may  be  so,  but,  at  all  grossly  unequal,  so  oppressive,  and  is  based  on  such  a  con- 
events,  it  is  quite  clear  that  women  after  a  fall  are  not  fessedly  indefensible  principle,  that  nobody  could  defend  it, 
less  amenable  to  reforming  influences  than  men,  if  we  and  yet  a  great  many  have  not  the  courage  to  repeal  it.  In  this 
make  the  doubtful  exception  of  a  small  number  of  ten  dilemma,  the  police-magistrates  at  Hammersmith  have  come 
times  convicted  criminals.  l;be  rescue,  and  have  coolly  and  quietly  suspended  the  ob- 

The  proverbial  slipperiness  of  statistics  prevents  our  noxious  statute.  They  told  those  who  applied  for  summonses 
drawing  any  sure  conclusion  from  such  facts  as  we  have  against  the  tradesmen  of  Prince  Teck  that  although  the 
indicated.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  under  existing  law  gave  the  right  to  sue,  yet  they,  sitting  as  magistrates 
-circumstances,  women  are  less  troublesome  to  the  police  to  execute  the  law,  had  resolved  that  they  would  set  the 


than  men ;  but  whether  this  is  due  to  their  social  position 
or  to  the  inherent  tendency  of  their  natnre,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say.  The  aristocracy  seldom  contribute 
4my  of  their  members  to  onr  gaols ;  at  rare  intervals  a 
barrister  may  be  found  in  the  dock ;  but  we  do  not 
attribute  the  rarity  of  crime  in  those  classes  to  any 
natural  moral  superiority  of  aristocrats  or  barristers,  as 
opposed  to  workmen  :  wo  attribute  the  diflerence  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  life.  Whether  a  similar  expla¬ 
nation  applies  in  the  case  of  women,  it  is  unnecessary  to 


law  at  defiance.  The  satisfaction  with  which  the  public 
ha6  received  this  assumption  of  legislative  power  has 
withdrawn  attention  from  its  highly  unconstitutional 
character.  James  II.  lost  his  crown  for  an  attempt 
to  exercise  the  suspending  power,  *but  what  the  King 
of  England  could  not  do,  the  magistrates  of  Hammer¬ 
smith  have  quietly  accomplished.  Although  we  cannot 
affect  to  consider  the  precedent  as  fraught  with  danger,  we 
need  not  shat  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  highly  mis- 
chievons.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  justices  through- 


decido,  for  no  practical  question  requires  the  solution  of  out  the  country  who  have  as  good  a  right  as  the  magis 


«o  difficult  a  problem.  As  we  may  grant  women 
|)olitical  rights  without  nicely  ascertaining  their  intel¬ 
lectual  capacity,  so  in  morals  sound  rales  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  without  slavishly  following  all  the  sinuosities  of 
the  female  heart. 


The  Abyssinian  Oeown. — The  capture  of  Magdala  is 
not  an  event  that  Englishmen  loo  k  back  upon  with  pride 
cr  wish  in  any  way  to  commemorate.  The  withdrawal  of 


trates  of  Hammersmith  to  deny  persons  the  remedy 
which  they  admit  the  law  confers  upon  them.  These 
justices  are  seldom  learned  in  the  law,  and  they  are  not 
seldom  full  of  prejudices.  Is  it  wise  to  set  them  the 
example  of  refusing  to  enforce  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
is  still  in  force,  and  which  Parliament  alone  can  repeal  ? 
Mr  Bruce  told  the  House  that  if  any  one  was  aggrieved,  they 
could  apply  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  for  a  mandamus  to 
compel  the  magistrates  to  go  on  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  such  an  application  would  be  successful.  But  wbat 


our  troops  from  that  country  is  now  generally  admitted  to  T>  1““““  "“1 

,  a  ,  X,  .  f  Ili  •  -1  i  .  not  be  executed  without  this  immense  delay  and  expense  ? 

have  been  the  wisest  and  the  most  Ijonourable  incident  in  ^  Legislature  will  resume  its  proper 

ihe  Abyssinian  campaign,  although  the  fact  that  they  car-  f„„ction,  and  not  leare  to  the  illegal  discretion  of  justices 
ned  off  the  crown  and  chalice  ^longing  to  the  head  of  of  an  intolerable  scandal. 


riie  Abyssinian  Church  must  be  held  to  detract  somewhat 
from  the  glory  of  that  act.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
preposterous  proposal  that  the  Government  should  pur¬ 
chase  the  plundered  church  properties  and  deposit  them  in  The  Sunday  Observance  Act. — Mr  P,  A.  Taylor  is 
the  British  Museum  ?  Apart  from  the  consideration  that  determined  that  the  Act  29  Charles  II.,  which  has  been 
Madame  Tussaud’s  establishment  would  be  a  more  appro-  made  such  mischievous  use  of  by  the  Lord’s  Day  Observance 
priate  receptacle  for  such  articles  than  the  British  Museum,  Society,  shall  not  be  again  “  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  for- 
Colonel  North’s  motion  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  gotten  things,”  at  least  until  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
te  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  and  thereby  statute-book.  The  vexatious  prosecutions  indeed  have 
caake  the  nation  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  in  a  transaction  ceased,  partly  owing  to  some  unpleasant  revelations  con- 
which  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  consider  thoroughly  cerning  the  people  employed '  by  the  Lord’s  Day  Observ- 
fiisgraceful.  While  acknowledging  that  there  was  small  ance  Society,  partly  by  the  refusal  of  the  magistrates 
temptation  to  do  otherwise,  it  is  satisfactory  that  Mr  Glad-  now  to  grant  any  more  summonses  under  the  Act.  This 
■stone  and  Mr  Lowe  have  peremptorily  refused  to  reward  latter  determination,  it  is  true,  was  not  arrived  at  from  a 
the  troops  engaged  in  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  for  their  conviction  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  indicting  fines  or 
^urage  and  endurance  in  the  way  their  champion  iu  the  imprisonment  on  gingerbeer  men  and  old  women  who  sold 
House  of  Commons  recommended.  So  far  the  Government  bunches  of  watercresses  and  penny  worths  of  toffy  on  Sunday, 
kss  acted  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  country  ;  The  Lord  Mayor,  of  course,  would  not  issue  a  summons 

wd,  if  the  barbarian  spoils  are  returned  with  an  apology,  against  his  own  coachman,  and  when  at  last  the 

^  Lord  Napier  has  suggested,  it  will  be  the  most  creditable  Sunday  League  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Hammersmith 
rmination  of  the  affair  that  is  now  possible.  But,  unfor-  magistrate  that  justice  demanded  that  he  should  treat  the 
uuately,  two  successive  Governments  have  been  in  com-  rich  as  he  had  treated  the  poor,  he  compromised  the  matter 
ttunication  with  Colonel  Milward,  of  the  Abyssinian  Prize  by  consenting  to  treat  the  poor  as  he  treated  the  rich,  and 
OQiinission,  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  Abuna’s  pronounced  that  for  the  future  he  would  refuse  suminonses 
^wn  and  the  chalice ;  and  Mr  Gladstone  admits  that  the  to  the  Lord’s  Day  Observance  Society,  as  he  felt  himself 
taken  place  has  raised  expectations  that  compelled  to  refuse  them  to  the  Fr^  Sunday  League.  ut 

®^®Hooked.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  a  shufliing  compromise  will  not  satisfy  ^ 

to  tb  Prize  Commission  have  a  legal  right  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  law  as  the  Act  29  Charles  II. 

®  articles  in  question  ;  and,  without  committing  him-  is  nowadays  as  absurd  as  it  is  cruel. 
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INDEX  OF  PAELIAMENT. 


Army  Regulation  Bill,— The  amendments  made  in  Committee 
were  considered  and  ajfreed  to  in  the  Commons  on 
The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Commons,  by  289  votes 
to  231,  on  July  3  ;  and  a  first  time  in  the  Lords  on  July  4. 

Burial  Grounds  Bill,— Passed  through  Committee  in  the  Lords  on 
July  6. 

Church  Rates  (Scotland)  Abolition  Bill,— Introduced  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  by  Mr  M'Laren,  and  read  a  second  time  on  July  6  by  121 
votes  to  76,  but  then  withdrawn. 

Rlections  (Parliamentary  and  Municipal)  Bill, — Talked  against 
on  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  in  the  Commons  on 
July  4  and  July  6,  when  a  motion  by  Mr  Newdegate  was 
rejected  by  164  votes  to  63.  Clause  1  was  then  passed  \  and,  on 
Clause  2,  a  motion  for  retaining  Nomination  Days  was  negatived 
by  296  votes  to  113. 


Prevention  of  Crime  Bill,  re-enacting  the  Provisions  of  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Act,— Introduced  in  the  Lords  by  the  Earl 
of  Morley,  and  read  a  second  time  on  July  4. 

Registration  of  Partnerships  Bill,— Introduced  in  the  Commons 
by  Mr  Norman,  and  read  a  second  time  on  July  5,  but  then 
withdrawn,  on  the  understanding  that  the  subject  should  next 
year  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

University  Tests  (Dublin)  Abolition  Bill,— Introduced  in  the 
Commons  by  Mr  Fawcett  on  July  4. 


GEORGE  GROTE. 

(Second  Article.') 

Tlie  later  years  of  Mr  Grote’s  Parliamentary  life  wer 
very  irksome  to  him,  and  he  sighed  for  a  return  to 
histo^.  Two  years  after  retiring  from  public  life* 
that  is,  in  1843,  he  withdrew  from  active  partnership  in 
the  banking  house,  and  began  in  earnest  the  composition 
of  his  work.  At  the  time  when  the  Reform  agitation 
engulphed  him,  he  had  actually  written  the  histo^  down 
to  the  age  of  Socrates.  It  is  said  that  he  then  put 
aside  all  he  had  written,  and  re-wrote  the  work  from 
the  beginning.  It  occupied  him  thirteen  years,  from 
1843  to  1856,  when  not  merely  his  leisure,  but  also  bis 
working  capacity  must  have  been  at  the  maximum.  A 
great  part  of  it  was  written  in  country  retirement,  at  his 
house  near  Burnham  Beeches ;  and  for  the  largest 
portion  of  the  time  he  was  totally  free  from  public 
engagements,  as  well  as  from  private  business.  A 
powerful  constitution  still  in  its  prime,  a  regular  and 
temperate  life,  with  habits  of  outdoor  exercise,  and  all 
the  comforts  of  affluence  unabused,  enabled  him  to  go 
through  in  thirteen  years  the  enormous  amount  of  read¬ 


ing  and  reflection  contained  in  the  twelve  large  volumes 
of  the  ‘  History  of  Greece.* 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


The  great  proportion  of  the  New  French  Loan,  which 
was  expected  to  produce  so  much  disturbance  in  our  markets, 
having  been  taken  up  on  the  Continent,  and  immense  sums 
continuing  to  pour  into  the  Bank,  led  many  to  look  forward 
to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  discount  to  2  per  cent.,  but 
such  expectations  have  not  been  realised,  the  minimum  not 
having  been  altered.  Much  speculation  is  anticipated,  as 
in  addition  to  the  vast  sums  remaining  unemployed,  the 
payment  of  the  dividends  provides  more  disposable  capital ; 
and  it  is  known  that  more  than  a  million  is  on  its  way  to 
this  country  from  America  and  Alexandria,  and  will  arrive 
within  the  next  few  days. 

Consols,  at  93 1  to  93 show  an  improvement  of  for 
the  week.  The  payment  of  the  half-yearly  dividends, 
amounting  to  over' six  millions,  commenced  at  the  Bank  on 
Wednesday. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  steady,  the  principal  change 
being  in  French,  the  Defence  Loan,  at  98 J  to  98|  showing 
an  advance  of  1|  per  cent.,  and  the  New  National  having 
risen  to  4^  premium. 

In  English  Railways  the  principal  stocks  are  Arm,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  an  advance  is  shown.  Caledonian  have 
risen  I ;  Great  Western,  J  ;  Great  Northern  A,  4;  London 
and  North-Western,  1};  Metropolitan,  Midland,  3| ; 
South-Eastern,  f  ;  and  Brighton,  1 On  the  other  hand. 
Great  Eastern  are  ^  lower. 

In  American  Securities  there  has  not  been  much  move¬ 
ment,  but  United  States  Government  Bonds  are  slightly 
better. 


The  shares  of  the  various  Bituminous  Rock  Paving  Com¬ 
panies  are  firm,  and  attracting  much  attention,  the  quota¬ 
tions  showing  a  general  advance  in  prices. 


The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  93i  to  93l  for  money  and  93f  to  93^  for  the  account. 
Foreign  Bonds Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  911  to  91^  ;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seren  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  86  to  86^ ;  ditto,  1868,  81  to  81^; 
ditto,  Khedive,  72jf  to  73^ ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  98^  to  98| ; 
Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  56i  to  668  ex  div.;  Peruvian  Five  per 

_ ••  ^  -  .  _  _  _  „  _  A  _ 


Cents.,  914  to  91 J  ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  31ito  311 ;  Turkish 
Fiveper  Cents.,  1866,  47|  to  478;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  61 


J^-iveper  Cents.,  1805,  471  to  478;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  61 
to  61}  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  54|  to  66. 

Railway  Shares.— Brighton,  62|  to  634;  Caledonian,  95i  to 

M  _ _ _  A  A  .  A  -A  _ ^  . 


96|;  Great  Eastern,  40^  to  41;  Great  Western,  93|  to  94}; 
Great  Northern,  A,  1424  to  143  ;  London  and  North  Western, 
136}  to  1364;  Metropolitan,  774  to  774;  Midland,  1334  to  133^; 
North-Eastern  Consols,  lo7|  to  158 :  Sheflfield,  534  to  533 ;  and 
South-Eastern,  87  to  874. 

Miscellaneous  Shares:  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  1034  to 
1044;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  156  to  156;  British 
^dian  Telegraph,  74  to  8  ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  94  to  9| ; 
Falmouth  and  Malta,  9}  to  9};  French  Atlantic  Telegraph, 
194  to  20;  Hudson’s  Bay,  93  to  10;  India  Rubbers,  494  to  504  ; 
Ot^man  Banks,  lljto  ll|;  and  Telegraph  Constructions,  27} 
to  27)t 


Not  even  the  epitome  of  an  epitome  of  the  work  can 
be  given  in  this  notice.  One  of  the  best  summaries  of 
the  author’s  results  was  given  in  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  June,  1856.  The  criticisms  have 
been  innumerable,  though  there  is  a  very  general  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  the  work. 
Many  have  echoed  the  following  remark  in  the  Edin* 
hurgh  Review :  “  Though  the  statement  has  the  air  of 
an  exaggeration,  yet,  after  much  study  of  Mr  Grote's 
book,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  there  is  hardly  a 
fact  of  importance  in  Grecian  history  which  was  perfectly 
understood  before  his  re-examination  of  it.”  Much  as 
this  expresses,  it  does  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  subjects  that  passed  through  the 
crucible.  The  first  two  volumes  contained  an  independent 
examination  of  the  Homeric  poems,  a  revolutionary 
treatment  of  the  Spartan  institutions  and  legislation  of 
Lycurgus,  and,  greatest  of  all,  an  entirely  new  handling  of 
the  early  legends.  The  next  two  volumes  detailed  the 
rise  of  the  Athenian  Democracy,  in  which  he  discrimi¬ 
nated  the  institutions  of  Solon  from  the  amendments  of 
Cleisthenes.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  traced  the  growth 
of  the  Athenian  Empire,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
great  struggle  known  as  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The 
same  subject  occupied  two  more  volumes,  the  seventh  and 
eighth,  which  were  concluded  by  the  famous  chapter  on 
the  Sophists  and  on  Socrates.  Some  critics  ventured 
the  opinion  that  the  work  had  now  attained  its  climax, 
that  the  author  had  exhausted  his  subject  and  himself, 
and  could  impart  no  new  surprise.  The  opening  of  the 
ninth  volume  proved  the  rashness  of  the  criticism ;  m 
nothing  did  Mr  Grote’s  peculiar  powers  show  to  better 
advantage  than  in  recounting  the  march  and  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand.  He  could  now  also  point  out  to  the 
haters  of  democracy  what  Greece  had  gained  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Spartan  headship  for  the  Athenian; 
and  very  soon  came  the  reverses  and  the  prostration  of 
that  headship  by  the  Thebans,  under  the  leadership  of 
Epaminondas.  The  extraordinary  revolutions  in  Sicily 
— the  careers  of  the  Siculi  tyrannic  and  their  overthrow 
by  Timoleon — were  a  fine  theme,  for  the  first  time  done 
justice  to.  The  eleventh  volume  was  occupied  with  the 
struggle  against  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  period  0 
Demosthenes.  The  author  had  vindicated  the  Athenians 
and  their  democratic  constitution  from  many  ^cless 
aspersions  ;  he  now  exposed  their  real  vices  and  democ¬ 
racy — their  growing  reluctance  to  personal  **^^*2? 
service,  and  to  warlike  exertions  of  every  / 

last  crowning  exploit  as  a  historian  was  to  unmask 
world’s  conqueror  and  favourite,  Alexander.  j 
ample  acknowledgments  of  Alexander’s  milita^ 
and  indefatigable  activity,  Mr  Grote  deprived  his  . 
prises  and  his  conduct  of  every  other  virtue  or 
and  in  so  doing  read  a  moral  lesson  against  that  ^  ^ 
tion  of  force  which  has  always  been  a  powerful  ai 
the  oppressors  of  mankind. 
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Tt  has  been  common  to  express  a  regret  that  the  prised  a  full  account  both  of  Greek  literature  and  Greek 

J.I,  XAUW  _ _  J _ ,  _ ~ _  _  I  t  1  mi  .  _  _  -  _ 


the  first  volume,  he  announced^  it  as  his  purpose  to  and,  finally,  on  Socrates,were  in  fulfilment  of  the  scheme. 


The  remaining  portion,  including  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
was  postponed  for  separate  handling.  ‘Plato  and  tho 
Other  Companions  of  Socrates’  alone  occupied  him  nino 
years — till  1865. 

The  charactensi  ic3  of  this  groat  philosophic  work 


exhaust  the  free  life  of  collective  Hellas,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  twelfth,  having  to  relate  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  for  acting  on  suppliant  embassies  to  the  foreign 
masters  of  Greece,  he  said  that,  when  such  begging 


education.  James  Mill  himself  had  been  a  hard  student 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  had  mastered  Greek 
under  Dalzell,  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  Dugald  Stewart. 
Under  Mr  Mill’s  criticism  Stewart’s  works  were  studied 
by  the  young  Grote,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  an 
article  designed  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  though 
Jeffrey  did  not  accept  it.  In  fact,  both  Mr  Grote  and 
Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  were  grandsons  of  the  University  of 


missions  are  the  titles  to  honour  of  Athenian  citizens,  are  as  much  beyond  our  present  limits  as  are  those  of  tho 
“the  historian,  accustomed  to  the  Grecian  world  as  History  of  Greece.  Its  salient  points  have  been  sufficiently 
described  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  set  forth  by  the  critical  host.  The  chief  complaint  against 

feels  that  the  life  has  departed  from  his  subject,  and  it  has  been  that  the  author  did  not  do  justice  to  tho 

with  sadness  and  humiliation  brings  his  narrative  to  a  transcendental  and  ideal  side  of  Plato.  How  far  this 
close.”  .  .  complaint  is  justified,  we  do  not  at  present  inquire.  Ho 

Among  the  circumstances  contributing  to  Mr  Grote’s  certainly  admitted,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  Plato  had 
ability  as  a  historian,  mention  is  always  made  of  his  a  transcendental  side;  only,  he  did  not  regard  that 
experience  in  practical  affairs,  first  as  a  man  of  business,  as  the  chief  merit  of  the  Platonic  thinking.  His 

and  next  as  an  active  member  of  the  House  of  sympathy  with  Plato  took  another  direction.  He 

Commons;  very  obvious  points  of  superiority  over  divided  the  dialogues  into  two  classes,  negative  or  search 
German  professor.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  everything  dialogues,  and  affirmative  or  exposition  dialogues.  Tho 
was  in  his  favour.  To  bo  engaged  in  business  five  or  first  class  possessed,  in  his  eyes,  the  greatest  value,  a 
six  hours  a  day  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  forty-nine  value  for  all  time.  They  were  constructed  on  the  model 
was  a  large  drawback,  however  palliated  by  the  gain  of  the  Socratic  Elenchus,  or  cross-examination,  which 
in  practical  experience.  Again,  the  want  of  a  University  he  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
training  has  been  remarked  upon  as  a  disadvantage.  nomena  in  the  history  of  tho  human  mind.  Socrates  in 
One  point,  however,  has  been  overlooked  in  this  esti-  apology,  on  his  trial,  thus  explained  his  aims  and  his 
mate  of  the  force  of  circumstances  for  and  against  method:  “ False  persuasion  of Imowledge  is  tho  prevail- 
Grote’s  success  as  a  historian.  We  have  already  alluded  vice  ;  the  Elenchus,  which  eradicates  this,  is 

to  the  guidance  of  bis  studies  by  the  elder  Mr  Mill,  salutary  and  indispensable,  the  dialectic  search  for 
This  alone  was  almost  equal  to  any  existing  University  i'^th  between  two  active,  self-working  minds,  both  of 

. .  --  -  -  them  ignorant,  yet  both  feeling  their  own  ignorance,  is 

instructive  as  well  as  fascinating,  though  it  should 
end  without  finding  any  truth  at  all,  and  without 
any  other  result  than  that  of  discovering  somo 
proposed  hypothesis  to  be  untrue.”  Such  was  the 
view  of  Socrates,  and  in  one-half  of  his  dialogues,  those 
composed  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Plato  carried 

_  _  __  _  _  the  view  out.  Hence  the  provoking  and  tantalising 

EdkburgL  "They’  had  alTthirthat  UnivereitV  could  character  of  many  of  the  discussions  in  the  eyes  toth  of 
have  given  them  in  classics  and  mental  philosophy ;  contemporaries  and  of  mo^m  commentators.  In  Mr 
and,  if  they  missed  a  great  deal  in  not  repairing  thither  «  “ode  of  looking  at  Plato  the  astonishment  dis- 

in  person  at  a  time  when  they  could  have  heard  Play-  ^ppcfl-vs.  “  A  string  of  objections  never  answered,  and 
fair  and  Leslie,  they  had  a  considerable  snbstitute  for  the  difficulties  without  solution,  may  appear  to  many 
impetus  given  at  a  University  by  the  competition  for  persons  nugatory  as  well  as  tiresome.  To  Plato 
hononrs.  Where  could  they  have  been  put  through  any  appear  so.  At  the  time  when  mc^t  of  his 

such  stimulating  process  as  that  already  described  in  dmlogues  were  composed,  he  considered  that  the  search 
the  morning  meetings  at  Threadneedle  Street  ?  The  truth  was  at  once  the  noblest  occupation  and  tho 

early  training  of  Mr  Grote  in  logic  and  mental  philo-  highest  pleasure  of  life.  Whoever  has  no  sympathy 
Sophy  was  rare  and  distinguishing,  and  was  induced  with  such  a  pnrsui^wWycr  cares  o^y  for  resu  ts,  and 
upon  a  special  aptitude  for  the  subjects.  The  indirect  finds  the  chace  m  itself  fatiguing  rather  than  attractivo 
effect  of  this  can  be  traced  even  in  his  history.  In  two  T'®  Platonic  dialogues, 

points  especially  would  the  influence  operate— the  esti-  “  coherent  system  in  which 

mate  of  evidence  and  the  analysis  of  character.  The  affirmative  dogmM  are  first  to  be  1^  down,  with  tho 
first  is  obvious,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  The  evidence  in  their  favour— next  the  difficulties  a^  objec- 
second  is  no  less  certain.  Not  often  does  a  professed  **0“®  against  them  enumerated— l^tly,  these  difficulties 
psychologist  or  metaphysician  compose  a  history.  Before  solved  will  be  disap|K)inted.  Plato  is,  occasionally , 
Grote,  our  best  examples  were  Hume  and  James  Mill:  abundant  in  his  affirmations  :  he  has  also  great  negative 
«ud,  whatever  might  be  the  other  merits  or  defects  of  fertUity  in  starting  objections,  but  the  affirmative  current 
those  two,  the  readers  of  both  have  been  struck  with  ^®e.®  come  into  conflict  with  tho  negative.  His 
their  masterly  dissection  of  character  and  motives.  Now  *>cl*ef  is  enforced  by  rhetorical  fervour,  poetical  illustra- 
m  the  analysis  of  character,  Grote  is  acknowledged  to  a  vivid  emotional  fancy.  These  elements 

eicelj  any  comparison  between  him  and  hU  most  bril-  ®^d  to  him  in  the  place  of  positive  proof ;  and,  when 
lisut  contemporaries  in  the  historical  field  would  be  his  mind  is  full  of  them,  the  unsolved  objections,  which 
vastly  in  his  favour.  himself  had  stated  elsewhere,  vanish  out  ot  sight. 

Them  is  little  doubt  that  Mr  Grote  was  especially  cast  ^JL®  close  of  his  We  (as  we  shall  see  in  the 

for  a  historian,  although  in  his  time  he  played  many  ‘Treatise  He  Le^bus  ),  the  love  of  dialectic,  and  the 
iotense  interest  in  humamty,  and  I  tf®‘®  enunciating  difficulties,  even  ^i^®®  ^®  ®°“‘^j 
strong  avidity  for  narrative  •  he  had  read  the  historv  of  clear  them  up,  died  out  within  him.  He  becomes  nltra- 

S  ®  ’''®W  :  ^Wl®  memory  for  ®^®“  J*!®  aXTtetiSg 

facts  and  dates  was  of  the  first  order.  As  °”®®  ^'■?®'*  5*® 

*  ?'"fc“‘.of  ®cience,  and  more  especially  the  moral  m  their  plaoe  a  strict  and  compulsory  orthodoy. 

political  sciences,  he  was  *  ’  ’  *uu.  i.  n  . - .l.- - onri  mvnlvA 

the  modes  of 


for  truth.  "  . . ® - ® - ;;;;rcTsrorunfettered  reason,  wai  the  claim  of  Socrates, 

0  original  scheme  of  the  ‘  History  of  Greece’  com-  and  he  cheerfully  laid  down  his  life  m  maintaining  it- 
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riato,  in  his  best  days,  followed,  althongb  at  some  dis- 
fanco*  He  <00  claimed  an  open  field  for  the  self-acting 
rvoson  of  the  individual  against  the  authority  of  num- 
bers  and  the  pressure  of  inherited  tradition,  without, 
however,  renewing  the  Socratic  claim  personally  to  cross- 
( famine  citizens  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  Now  this  is  a 
point  never  brought  out  by  any  commentator  before 
Bfr  Grote;  and  it  would  not  have  been  brought  out  by 
frtn,  hot  for  a  strong  fellow-feeling  in  the  same  direction. 
Thia  ia  the  side  of  Grote’s  character  as  much  overlooked 
by  oorr  contemporaries  as  the  negative  side  of  Plato  has 
been  overlooked  at  all  times.  Speaking  in  his  own 
name,  and  of  his  own  ago  in  common  with  every  other, 
Hr  Grote  observes :  “  The  orthodox  public  do  not 
rsjcogiiiso  in  any  individual  citizen  a  right  to  scrutinize 
their  creed,  and  to  reject  it  if  not  approved  by  his  own 
r.ilhnml  judgment.  They  expect  that  he  will  embrace  it  in 
tbc  tialnral  course  of  things,  by  the  mere  force  of  autho- 
ii(j  and  contagion — as  they  have  adopted  it  themselves ; 
M  they  have  adopted  also  the  current  language, 
TTcights,  measures,  divisions  of  time,  &c.  If  he  dissents 
tc  M  gaiHy  of  an  offence  described  in  the  terms  of  the 
hdictmcDt  preferred  against  Socrates  —  ‘  Socrates 
enmmiLs  crimes,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
G*k?s,  in  whom  the  city  believes,  but  introduces  new 
religious  beliefs,’  &c,  ‘Nomos*  (Law  and  Custom), 
•  King  of  All  *  (to  borrow  the  phrase  which  Herodotus 
cites  from  Pindar)  exorcises  plenary  power,  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal,  over  individual  minds  ;  moulding  the 
emotions  as  well  as  the  intellect  according  to  the  local 
l^-pe — determining  the  sentiments,  the  belief,  and  the 
predisposition  in  regard  to  new  matters  tendered  for 
ixlief,  of  every  one — fashioning  thought,  speech,  and 
points  of  view,  no  loss  than  action,  and  reigning  under 
the  appearance  of  habitual,  self-suggested  tendencies, 
n.ato,  when  ho  a6.sumcs  the  function  of  Constructor, 
csfablihhcs  special  officers  for  enforcing  in  detail  the 
autfionty  of  King  Nomos  in  his  Platonic  variety.  But 
even  where  no  such  special  officers  exist,  we  find  Plato 
himself  describing  forcibly  (in  the  speech  assigned  to 
Piotagoras)  the  working  of  that  spontaneous,  over-present 
police  by  whom  the  authority  of  King  Nomos  is  enforced 
in  detail — a  police  not  the  less  omnipotent  because  they 
wear  no  uniform,  and  carry  no  recognised  title.” 

TIic  lesson  of  toleration  mankind  has  been  slow  to 
It'trn,  whether  from  Socrates,  from  Plato,  or  from  Grote. 
Tire  favourite  view  of  the  Platonic  writings  is  still  that 
«r  a  dreamy,  hazy  spiritualism,  which  (from  not  reading 
thcvi)  people  generally  take  to  bo  their  main  cha- 
TAcfcristic.  Mr  Grote,  for  his  part,  would  never  have 
lijcfjmo  the  eommentator  of  a  Plato  transformed  into 
Plot  inns,  any  more  than  he  would  have  written  the 
Listory  of  a  Maccdonised  Greece ;  he  was  sufficiently 
chagrined  to  have  to  expound  the  Platonic  “Laws,”  in 
wliiub  his  author  promulgated  an  old  “Act  of  Unifor¬ 
mity.”  Ho  expresses  himself,  with  unaffected  in¬ 
dignation  and  distress,  at  the  change  in  the  spirit 
of  nalo’s  “  dreams.”  “  We  seem  to  be  under  a  legisla¬ 
tion  imbued  with  the  persecuting  spirit  and  self-satisfied 
mraflibih'ty  of  mediaeval  Catholicism  and  the  Inquisition. 
TUo  disscntci’  is  a  criminal,  and  among  the  worst  of 
criminals,  even  if  he  do  nothing  more  than  proclaim  his 
opiuiuQs.  How  striking  is  the  contradiction  between 
this  spirit  and  that  in  which  Plato  depicts  the  Socrates 
of  Iho  Phffidon,  the  Apology,  and  the  Gorgias !  How 
fully  does  Socrates  in  the  PhaeJon  recognise  and  respect 
Um?  individual  reason  of  his  two  friends,  though  dissent¬ 
ing  from  his  own  !  How  emphatically  docs  he  proclaim, 
ill  tlio  Apology  and  Gorgias,  not  merely  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  dissent  from  his  fellow- citizens,  but  also  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  avow  and  maintain  it  against  ono  and  all,  until 
bo  should  hear  such  reasons  as  convinced  him  that  it 
was  iLutmo !  How  earnestly  does  •  he  declare  (in  the 
Apolv>gy)  that  he  lias  received  from  the  Delphian  God  a 
mission  to  cross-examine  the  people  of  Athens,  and  that 
^  will  obey  the  God  in  preference  to  them  :  thus  claim¬ 
ing  to  himself  that  special  religious  privilege  which  his 
accuser,  Meletus,  imputes  to  him  as  a  crime,  and  which 
f**®^.*®  Magnetic  colony,  also  treats  as  a  crime, 
icterdiotiDg  it  under  the  severest  penalties !  ” 


But  we  must  turn  to  note  one  or  two  other  incid«n^- 
of  Mr  Grote’s  life  and  work.  mciaenU 

His  was  one  of  seven  names,  added  by  the  Crown  «« 
the  19th  of  March,  1850,  to  the  Senate  of  the  Univeraitv 
of  London— the  others  being  Lords  Montearfe  unS 

Macaulay,  Sir  George 
ho  was  chosen  by 
very  onjBrous  post  of  Vice- 
- _j  present  notice 


of  London — 1 

Overstone,  Sir  James  Graham,  . 

Cornewall  Lewis,  and  Hallam.  Later  he 

the  Senate  itself  for  the  ’ — - 

Chancellor.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
to  advert  to  his  conduct  on  one  point,  on  which  a 
testimony  has  been  given  by  those  best  entitled  to  judge. 
The  early  years  of  his  connexion  were  marked  by  an 
agitation,  on  the  part  of  the  graduates,  to  obtain  a  status 
and  a  place  in  the  government  of  the  University,  in 
which  they  ultimately  succeeded.  The  experience  of 
Mr  Grote’s  conduct  during  that  struggle  was  one  of  the 
inducements  that  led  the  graduates  to  obtain  his  portrait 
by  Millais  (appearing  in  this  year’s  exhibition  of  the 
Academy)  for  the  University.  A  few  days  after  his 
death,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Annual  Committee  of  Convo¬ 
cation,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

“  The  Annual  Committee  desire  to  record  their  deep 
feeling  of  the  loss  which  has  been  sustained  by  the 
University  of  London  in  the  death  of  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor. 

“  During  the  period  when  the  graduates  possessed  no 
share  in  the  government  of  the  University,  and  were 
not  even  members  of  the  corporation,  their  confidence 
in  and  attachment  to  the  University  were  maintained 
in  no  small  degree  by  their  admiration  for  Mr  Grote’s 
character,  their  reliance  on  his  sympathy  in  their  desire 
to  obtain  a  recognised  and  eflPective  status  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  by  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  he 
inspired  all  with  whom  he  had  any  personal  relations. 

“  The  success  which  in  the  year  1858  crowned  the 
efforts  of  the  graduates  was  greatly  promoted  by  Mr 
Grote’s  personal  influence ;  while  it  was  rendered  more 
gratifying  by  the  generous  cordiality  with  which  he 
welcomed  them  to  their  new  position. 

“  The  increased  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  value  of 
Mr  Grote’s  services  to  the  University,  which  has  since 
that  time  been  gained  by  the  graduates,  has  from  year 
to  year  confirmed  and  deepened  their  attachment  to 
their  late  Vice-Chancellor.  And  now,  while  they  mourn 
his  loss,  they  rejoice  to  think  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
liberal  principles  which  distinguish  the  University, 
faithfully  acted  on  as  they  have  been  by  the'  Senate, 
recognised  as  giving  it  a  just  claim  to  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country. 

“  That  the  Chairman  of  Convocation  be  requested  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mrs  Grote,  with  the 
very  respectful  sympathy  of  this  Committee  in  her  great 
trial.” 

On  the  death  of  Hallam,  in  1859,  Mr  Grote  became  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
University  College  and  the  University  of  London,  he  gave 
unfailing  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  trustees, 
and  sat  on  the  most  laborious  committees. 

Of  his  admissions  to  honorary  distinctions  by  learnw 
bodies  all  over  the  civilised  world,  only  one  appears  to 
have  been  attended  with  any  incident.  On  a  vacancy 
in  the  foreign  membership  of  the  French  i 

his  name  was  proposed  by  Leon  Faucher,  and  ^on 
by  De  Tocqueville.  As  a  connter  motion,  Ha^n  y 
was  proposed  by  Guizot;  and  this  was  earned  y 
a  small  majority.  On  the  death  of  Macaulay  he  w 
elected  without  a  division.  .  ,  , . 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr  Gladstone  desired 
acceptance  of  a  peerage,  in  order  to  procure  ^  * 

support  to  liberal  measures  in  our  back  warn  npp 
chamber.  He  declined  by  return  of  post ;  thin 
enough  to  inform  the  Premier  that  his  ®  \ 
already  full  of  duties  to  education  and  to  p  ’ 

none  of  which  he  thought  fit  to  exchange  for  at  d 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  ^  Taih  of 

These  duties  to  the  great  educational  ^  ,11 

the  metropolis  he  continued  to  discharge  t 
the  stages  of  a  distressing  illness  till  the  last.  > 

nf  Ilia  final  ilAimfinn  fn  nhilosOollV  tho  WOrl 
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A  see  when  hij  ‘Aristotle*  appears.  A  more  con- 
«!mal  spirit  never  essayed  to  judj.e  the  great  Greek 
master.  Alas!  that  the  judgment  will  not  be  fully 

spoken.  _______ - - 


LITERARY. 


dr  DRAPER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CIVIL  WAR. 


IJintory  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  John  Williani  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
rariitV  of  Near  York ;  Author  of  ‘  A  Treatise  on  Human  Phj- 


character  is  very  instructive,  and  Dr  Draper  renders  it 
very  interesting.  He  shows  how,  notwithstanding  the 
steady  divergence  of  the  two  sections,  there  also  grew 
steadily  the  need  of  cohesion  batween  them,  in  order  to 
resist  first  the  native  Indians,  then  the  French  invasion, 
and  at  last  the  English  tyranny.  The  differences  were 
lost  sight  of  until  the  Union  had  been  firmly  established, 
but  immediately  after  that  the  differences  began  to  be 
apparent,  and  before  long  it  became  clear  that  a 
struggle  for  the  mastery  must  one  day  come  about.  The 
spirit  and  the  opportunity  for  mastery  was  at  first 
strongest  in  the  South. 


veriity  of  Ne»r  York ;  Author  of  ‘  A  Treatise  on  Human  Phj- 
•iolo/iy,’  ‘A  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,* 
&C.  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Longmans. 


Dr  Draper  here  gives  us  even  a  better  History  of  the 
American  Civil  War  than  could  have  been  expected  by 
readers  of  his  very  interesting  but  somewhat  fragmentary 
i  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.* 
This  work  is  certainly  not  a  fragment,  but  a  finished 
whole,  complete  in  every  part,  and  far  more  thorough  in 
its  plan  and  in  its  execution  than  most  other  writers 
would  have  made  it,  even  had  they  given  six  instead  of 
three  large  volumes  to  the  subject.  Dr  Draper  tells, 
with  all  necessary  detail  and  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  force  of  narrative,  the  story  of  the  Secession  War, 
from  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  1861,  until 
the  final  triumph  of  General  Sherman  in  May,  186.5. 
But  this  narrative  is  all  contained  in,  and  docs  not  quite 
fill,  two  out  of  his  three  volumes.  The  whole  of  the 
first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  philosophical  and  scientific 
review  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  the  same  philo¬ 
sophical  and  scientific  method  is  adopted  in  the  sequel. 
We  have  thus  not  only  a  very  graphic  and  singularly 
impartial  account  of  incidents  which  it  is  well  to  study 
over  again,  in  order  that  wo  may  understand  their  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  a  most  important  contribution  to  that  new 
sort  of  history  which  must  ultimately  displace  all  old- 
fashioned  history,  the  history  which  makes  it  its  chief 
business  to  trace  out  the  laws  of  human  action  and  to 
show  how  great  and  little  events  alike  are  the  necessary 
results  of  causes,  near  or  remote,  which  we  must  under¬ 
stand  if  we  would  understand  the  events  springing  from 
them.  “While  I  was  writing  a  hi.story  of  the  *  Intel¬ 
lectual  Development  of  Europe,’  ”  says  Dr  Draper, 
“  my  attention  was  often  drawn  to  facts  illustrating  how 
much  the  national  life  of  the  American  people  had  been 
influenced  by  uncontrollable  causes,  and  how  strikingly 
it  exemplified  the  great  truth  that  societies  advance  in 
a  pre-ordained  and  inevitable  course.”  His  present 
work  is  merely  an  elaborate  investigation  of  one  memo¬ 
rable  epi.sode  in  this  inevitable  progress  of  human 
society,  of  one  great  social  storm  which,  by  its  extent 
and  duration,  affords  special  opportunities  lor  discerning 
the  operation  of  those  forces  of  mind  and  will  that, 
when  the  world  is  properly  educated,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
83  easy  to  measure  and  profit  by  as  are  now  the  physical 
forces  that  meteorologists  and  physicists  are  coming  to 
Budeistand. 


In  a  hot  climate  men  work  no  more  than  necessity  compels  ; 
they  instinctively  look  with  favour  on  slave  labour.  There  hud 
always  been  that  disposition  in  the  Southern  States.  Accidental 
circumstances  gave  it  strength. 

At  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Virginia  was 
the  most  powerful  of  the  colonies ;  she  occupied  a  central  posi¬ 
tion,  and  had  in  Norfolk  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  Atlantic. 
She  had  a  vast  western  territory,  an  imposing  commerce,  and  in 
the  production  and  export  of  tobacco  not  only  a  source  of  wealth, 
but,  from  the  mercantile  connections  it  gave  her  in  Europe,  a 
means  of  refinement.  It  was  through  this  circumstance  that  so 
many  of  her  yonng  men  were  educated  abroad.  When  the  epoch 
of  separation  from  the  mother  country  had  come,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  confederation  arose,  she  might  have  asserted  her  colonial 
supremacy ;  she  might  have  been  the  central  power.  Many  of  her 
ablest  men  subsequently  thought  that,  in  her  voluntary  equalisa¬ 
tion  with  the  feeblest  colonies,  the  spontaneous  surrender  of  her 
vast  domain,  the  self-abnegation  with  which  she  laid  all  her  privi¬ 
leges  on  the  altar  of  the  Union,  she  had  made  a  fatal  mistake.  In 
her  action  there  was  something  very  noble. 

Tobacco,  which  was  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  Virginia,  w’as 
altogether  produced  by  slaves. 

The  progress  of  the  physical  sciences  in  Europe,  and  many 
admirable  inventions  of  industrial  art,  created  in  the  course  of 
time  a  demand  for  another  product,  cotton,  which  experience 
proved  could  be  more  advantageously  produced  in  the  Southern 
States  than  anywhere  else,  but  produced  in  them  only  by  slaves. 

Hence,  very  soon,  the  whole  economy  of  the  South  centred  on 
slavery.  That  system  gave  to  the  master  wealth,  and,  what  was 
of  equal  importance,  it  gave  to  him  personal  leisure.  His  thoughts 
naturally  reverted  to  the  management  of  public  affairs  ;  his  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity  and  ease  of  circumstances  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of 
political  power.  In  a  few  years  the  South  had  possession  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  Union  GovernineilT.  It  dominated  in  the 
nation. 

In  maintaining  this  supremacy,  doubtless  the  intrinsic  political 

f tower  of  Virginia,  and  the  moral  force  arising  from  the  acknow- 
edged  sacrifices  she  had  made,  contributed  in  no  small  degree. 
The  first  President  of  the  United  States  was  a  Virginian,  and  he 
was  re-elected.  The  second  was  from  the  North,  perhaps  a 
fraternal  concession  due  to  revolutionary  recollections;  but  he 
was  not  re-elected.  The  third  President  was  a  Virginian,  and  he 
was  re-elected.  The  fourth  was  a  Virginian,  and  ho  was  re-elected. 
The  fifth  w’as  a  Virginian,  and  he  was  re-elected.  No  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  profits  of  place  and  power  poured  into  the  South. 
Was  there  ever  to  be  an  end  of  this? 


Aiming  at  this,  Dr  Draper  is  quite  justified  in  giving 
several  of  his  early  chapters  to  a  consideration  of  the 
climatic  and  other  conditions  of  life  in  the  middle  zone 
of  the  North  American  continent,  and  several  others  to 
a  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  those  conditions 
1^0  successive  tides  of  colonists  from  Europe 
T  ®  formed  the  United  Slates.  He  shows 

O'v  by  mere  accident,  or  as  “  the  result  of  prior  and 
purposed  selection,”  the  Atlantic  Colonies  were  mainly 
ormed  of  two  \yidely  different  classes  of  Englishmen 
1  habitation  exactly  suited  their  original 

aractenslics,  and  tended  to  make  those  characteristics 
srial^  in  each  generation.  Tho  one  class  was 

ftnii  pleasure-loving ;  the  other  was  austere 

acponf  ki  man  of  enjoyment  found  an 

man^  #  e  home  in  the  wiuterless  fertile  South  ;  the 
Clima^  amid  the  austerities  of  the  North, 

differpn  and  perpetuated  the  initial 

toerelv  character.  It  converted  what  had  been 
tvDe«  in  A  classes  in  England  into  distinct  national 
nierica.  ’  The  study  of  these  two  growths  of 


How  the  North  chafed  against  this  supremacy  of  the 
South  every  one  knows.  The  slave  question  was  chosen 
by  it  as  tho  special  ground  on  which  to  fight  for  more 
political  power.  Of  course  many  leading  Noitherners 
were  honest  in  this,  hating  slavery  in  itself,  besides 
hating  it  as  the  means  by  which  their  rivals,  as  they 
thought,  were  gaining  more  and  more  mastery  over 
them.  But  politics  were  stronger  than  morals,  and 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  traders  who  profited 
by  the  gains  of  slave-grown  cotton  and  tobacco  would 
probably  never  have  seriously  objected  to  “the  institu¬ 
tion  ”  without  tho  impulse  of  party  motives.  These, 
however,  were  strong,  and  the  real  war  between  the 
North  and'  the  South  began  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  a 
Parliamentary  war  for  forty  of  those  years.  Dr  Draper 
shows  how  it  was  carried  on  during  six  memorable  cam¬ 
paigns.  There  was  fighting  over  the  Missouri  question 
of  1820,  over  the  tariff  question  of  1828,  over  the  refusal 
of  South  Carolina  in  1832  to  submit  to  the  tariff  laws, 
over  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845,  over  tho  Mexican 
war,  and  over  the  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle.  That 
last  Parliamentary  fight  brought  the  war  ot  words^  to 
an  end.  “  The  South  clearly  perceived  that  nothing 
more  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  peaceable  measures, 
and  that,  if  it  were  its  intention  to  perpetuate,  or 
even  to  protect  African  slavery,  it  could  do  so  only  by 
force.**  A  conflict  was  looked  for  on  both  sides  during 
some  years,  and,  as  all  tlie  world  knows,  it  was  began 
in  the  spring  of  1861  by  the  secession  of  South  Carolina, 
which  Virginia,  though  somewhat  unwillingly,  quickly 
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joined,  and  in  which  before  long  all  the  South  was 
arrayed  against  the  North. 

Wo  need  not  attempt  to  follow  Dr  Draper  through 
his  narrative  of  the  next  four  years*  great  events.  He 
has  marshalled  his  facts  very  skilfully,  and  subordinated 
them  all  to  the  same  philosophical  method  that  appears 
in  his  lengthy  introduction.  Ho  writes,  of  course,  as 
a  Northerner ;  but  most  Southerners  even  now  see  the 
folly  of  the  secession  movement,  and,  when  he  condemns, 
ho  hardlv  condemns  more  severely  than  they  themselves 
would  do.  Ho  shows  everywhere  a  most  laudable 
desire  to  do  justice,  and,  when  it  could  bo  done,  to  give 
praise  to  all  of  all  classes  and  parties.  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  speaks  of  the  slaves  who  were  a  main  cause, 
and  almost  the  only  avowed  one,  of  the  struggle  : 


The  education  of  every  child,  irrespective  of  national, ’♦ 
colour,  by  a  general  public  school  system— a  career  fairly 
each,  that  he  may  attain  a  position  according  to  the  talent 
God  has  given  him,  neither  possible  in  Home,  are  both  pos^hl 
America.  ^ 


Their  conduct  during  the  war  was  above  all  praise.  It  extorted 
the  admiration  of  even  their  masters.  The  plantations  were  left 
at  their  mercy ;  the  women  and  children  were  almost  without 
protection.  And  yet  the  slaves  took  no  advantage  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  no  passion  was  gratified,  no  wrong  avenged.  In  regions 
at  a  distance  from  military  movements,  they  continued  peaceably 
their  accustomed  agricultural  labours ;  in  those  near  which  the 
national  armies  passed,  they  merely  escaped  to  freedom.  But  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  nobly  abstained  from  retaliation,  on  the 
other  they  exhibited  fidelity  to  their  friends.  The  national 
officers,  many  of  them  reluctantly,  but  all  in  the  end,  frankly 
bore  testimony  to  the  invaluable  services  they  rendered.  The 
information  they  gave  was  uniformly  found  to  be  true — so  true 
that  great  army  movements  sometimes  depended  on  it.  They 
never  deceived  and  never  betrayed  the  Yankee. 

Many  very  affecting  narratives  have  been  published  of  the 
escape  of  national  prisoners  of  war  from  their  Confederate 
guards.  In  all  these  it  is  the  same  story  ;  the  fugitive  is  passed 
on  from  one  negro  cabin  to  another ;  he  is  hidden  by  day  and 
guided  by  night;  he  is  fed,  and  clothed,  and  comforted. 


It  will  be  understood  that,  in  the  remarks  I  am  now  makinir  r 
am  not  considering  what  ought  to  be,  but  endeavouring  to  ^ 
tain,  from  the  course  of  past  events,  what  the  future  is 
be,  taking  for  granted  that  the  principles  which  have  regnlaJS 
American  life  thus  far  will  not  suddenly  lose  their  effiewv  h  t 
will  continue  in  operation. 

To  open  the  career  for  capacity  or  talent,  irrespective  of  th« 
condition  of  life,  implies,  in  reality,  the  organisation  of  the  intel 
ligence  of  the  nation.  Already  we  see  that,  perhaps  without  a 
very  far  reaching  conception  either  of  the  plan  or  of  its  conse* 
quences,  preparatory  measures  of  the  kind  have  been  contem' 
plated  in  Congress.  Schemes  of  competitive  examination  for  the 
civil  service  have  been  proposed,  partly  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis¬ 
graceful  place-hunting  that  marks  the  accession  of  every  new 
President,  and  fills  the  public  offices  with  discreditable  incompe¬ 
tence  and  ignorance,  and  partly  to  gain  for  that  service  the  skill 
arising  from  experience  in  the  special  pursuit,  whatever  it  may 
be.  Not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe,  do  we  perceive  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  adoption  of  this  course.  In  England  the  system  of 
competitive  examination  has  made  a  much  more  marked  advance 
than  in  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  to  China  that  wo  must  look  if  we  desire  to  see,  on  the 
grand  political  scale,  the  organisation  of  national  intellect  car¬ 
ried  into  practical  effect  in  the  public  administration  of  a  vast 
empire.  Four  hundred  millions  of  people— one-third  of  the 
human  race — have  there,  through  many  centuries,  been  carrying 
these  ideas  into  effect.  In  a  remote  antiquity  they  based  their 
system  on  the  two  principles  we  are  here  considering— universal 
education,  and  a  free  career  for  ascertained  ability.  The  special 
mode  by  which  they  gave  to  these  principles  a  practical  working 
has  been  by  competitive  examination,  which  seems  to  have 
answered  their  purposes  singularly  well.  Whether  it  would  prove 
as  suttable  in  America,  or  whether  some  other  mode  might  be 
more  advantageously  resorted  to,  I  will  not  here  inquire. 


It  is  well  to  remember  the  loyalty  both  to  their  masters 
and  to  their  friends  of  the  American  slaves.  It  is  well, 
too,  to  recognise  the  loyalty  shown  by  the  Confederates 
to  the  cause  they  had  w'rongly  espoused.  All  the  best 
of  them  now  acknowledge  their  blunders,  and  are  ready 
to  join  with  their  conquerors  in  working  for  the  common 
good  of  the  nation.  If  there  w’as  never  before  in  the 
world’s  history  so  huge  and  bloody  a  civil  war  as  this, 
there  has  never  been  one  in  which  the  w’ounds  were  so 
soon  healed,  and  the  mischiefs  so  soon  repaired.  That 
was  partly  due  to  the  marvellous  internal  resources  of 
the  United  States,  partly  also  to  the  good  feeling  of  its 
people.  But,  as  Dr  Draper  takes  care  to  point  out,  the 
breach  is  not,  and  probably  never  can  be,  wholly  removed. 
The  war  sprang  from  causes  long  anterior  to  1861,  and 
those  causes  were  not  removed  by  the  peace  of  1865. 
Slaveiy  has  been  abolished ;  Federal  institutions  have 
gone  South ;  but  the  constitutional  differences  between 
the  two_ branches  have  not  been  altered  ;  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  still  prevail.  The  old  struggle  will 
be  renewed  in  new  forms,  and  wo  see  something  of  it 
just  now  in  the  preparations  that  are  being  made  for  the 
next  general  election.  The  wisest  statesmanship  will  bo 
needed  for  harmonizing  the  various  constituents  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  need  will  be  all  the  greater,  as 
the  nation  is  spreading  with  such  wonderful  rapidity. 
If  North  and  South  remain  at  peace,  who  can  say  that 
East  and  West  are  not  in  danger  some  day  of  falling 
out  ?  In  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  nation  is  the 
complication  of  the  political  problem  it  will  have  to  solve. 
Dr  Draper  justly  compares  the  future  of  his  country  to 
the  past  of  Rome,  in  which,  by  mere  increase  of  territory,, 
the  Republic  was  overturned  by  Imperialism,  and  that 
by  Ecciesiasticism : 


That  anticipation  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  United 
States  into  a  Chinese  lethargy  is  certainly  amusing  as 
coming  from  one  of  its  own  citizens,  and  would  be  an 
insult  if  offered  by  any  one  else.  For  ourselves,  we 
believe  that  the  United  States  will  never  sink  to  the 
level  of  China,  but  will  grow  into  a  nation  as  much 
better  as  it  will  be  larger  than  it  is  now.  And  no  true 
Englishman  can  do  anything  but  rejoice  at  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  earliest  and  most  promising  offshoot  of 


English  civilisation. 


KUGELGEN’S  BYGONE  DAYS. 


The  two  solutions  of  this  problem  offered  to  us  in  the  history 
of  Borne — Imperialism  and  Ecciesiasticism— are  inadmissible 


here,  the  American  system  rejecting  both.  Another  solution,  in 
accordance  with  its  fundamental  principles,  will  have  to  be  found. 
^  Even  to  one  who  considers  superficially  the  habits  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  society  in  the  Republic,  it  may  be  plain  that  preparation 
has  long  been  in  progress  for  a  third  solution  of  the  problem  in 
accordance  with  American  principles.  This  consists  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  universal  education,  and  the  opening  of  an  unfettered 
career  to  talent.  We  may  safely  admit  unlimited  territorial 
extension,  and  the  unrestricted  absorption  of  populations,  no 
matter  of  what  origin  or  type  they  may  be,  if  we  shape  our  insti¬ 
tutions  so  as  to  make  it  sure  that  political  influence  and  the 
guidance  of  affairs  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  established  ability. 

No  one  who  has  devoted  attention  to  the  relative  capacity  of 
aces  of  men  would  ever  hesitate  to  commit  the  pure  American 
0  such  a  competition. 


Byqone  Days  ;  or,  an  Old  Man's  Reminiscences  of  His  Youth,  By 
Wilhelm  von  Kugelgen.  Translated  from  the  German.  In 
Three  Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Why  this  book  was  written  is  evident  enough.  We 
see  in  it  nothing  more  than  a  good  old  man  basking, 
as  old  men  are  wont,  in  the  golden  memory  of  his  sunny 
youth.  Between  the  lines  of  every  page  we  can  read  of 
the  inoffensive  delight  with  which  the  cultured  painter, 
old  and  bowed  down  with  infirmities,  lived  over  again 
those  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  when  to  him  all  the 
w'orld  was  young  and  joyous.  The  small  personal  inci¬ 
dents  of  that  fresh  morning  of  his  days  are  treated  wim 
all  the  fond  minuteness  of  detail  with  which  the  aged 
dwell  on  their  early  spring-time  memories.  These, 
however,  while  they  gladden  the  heart  of  the  narrator, 
are  generally  rather  wearisome  to  the  listener;  and 
though  in  ‘  Bygone  Days  ’  there  is  much  to 
interest,  and  instruct,  yet,  considered  as  a  book  for  tne 
public,  it  is  not  free  from  the  sin  of  prolixity.  , 

The  merits  of  the  work  are  very  fairly  stated  by  t  e 
translator :  “  We  are  taken  into  the  very  heart  of 
man  existence  at  one  of  its  most  troubled  and  memora 
periods — immediately  before,  during,  and  immedia  J 
after  what  the  Germans  call  the  War  of 
that  is  to  say,  the  war  waged  with  Napoleon,  w  en 
disasters  in  Spain  and  the  more  tragical 
Russia  had  made  him  powerless  to  resist.  Inere  » 
though  the  main  fascination  of  the  work  is  derive 
the  pictures  of  the  domestic  purity, 
and  heroism  which  have  so  long  heen  Ue 
strength,  yet  the  delight  is  intensified  by  the 
of  great  national  movements  and  great  historical]^ 
ages,  and  the  more  that  there  is  a  wise  -n 


dreary  disquisition  and  sterile  sermonising.  «... 
the  charm  of  life  and  reality,  Wilhelm  von  - 

tells  the  story  of  his  home  education  and 
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,  excellent  parents— the  one  Catholic,  the  other 

f  tant _ in  a  way  that  stirs  our  sweetest  emotions ; 

^Virfrom  his  quaint  reflections  thereon,  guardians  of 
Hifi  voung  may  gather  some  useful  hints  that  may  help 
♦hpm  to  succeed  in  not  ‘‘obtaining  and  accompHshing  the 
l7rv  opposite  of  what  they  had  been  aiming  at.’*  Per- 
Us  the  most  remarkable  thing  recorded  by  the  author 
*  a  singular  instance  of  clairvoyance  in  his  own  personal 
g  erience,  which,  as  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  phenomena 
g%t  inexplicable,  has  about  it  all  the  fascination  of 
the^wonderful.  Worn  out  by  a  foot  journey  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  found  himself,  at  nightfall,  lost  in  the 
depths  of  a  dark  and  pathless  forest.  Resigning  him- 
gelf  to  his  fate,  he  “  crept  under  the  far-extending 
branches  of  an  old  oak.”  His  account  of  what  then 
occurred  is  in  these  words  . 

Abandoning  myself  wholly  to  a  deathlike  repose,  such  as  we 
feel  when  a  fainting  fit  begins,  I  lay  about  ten  minutes,  when  a 
neculiar  change  came  over  me.  Though  I  had  not  slept,  yet  I 
had  the  pleasant  sense  of  a  gradual  awaking,  and  it  seemed  as  if 

a  veil  had  been  withdrawn  which  had  hidden  from  me  till  then 

things  long  familiar  to  me.  The  objects  immediately  surrounding 
me,  thcngh  clothed  with  the  garment  of  night,  appeared  to  me 
suddenly  as  well  known, — as  they  must  have  done  to  the  cross¬ 
bills  and  the  finches  which  there  had  their  nests.  In  this  wilder¬ 
ness  I  was  a  stranger  no  longer,— I  recognised  everything;  I 
recognised  the  old  roots  by  mv  side, — yea,  I  recognised  the  very 
individual  blades  of  grass  and  the  stones  in  the  midst  of  which  1 
was  reposing;  and,  furthermore,  the  dark  juniper,  and  that  dead, 
pendant  branch  full  of  moss  and  lichens.  I  knew  that  all  these 

things  must  of  necessity  be  there . Naturally  I  now  knew 

in  what  direction  my  steps  were  to  be  turned  if  I  was  to  arrive 
at  Hnmmelshayn,  and  I  felt  strength  and  courage  to  reach  it  that 
very  evening. 

Refreshed  and  revived,  I  rose  as  if  I  had  been  enjoying  a  good 
sound  sleep,  seized  my  wallet  and  put  myself  again  in  movement. 
Paths  broad  or  narrow,  great  or  small,  existed  just  as  little  as 
before ;  but  I  neither  looked  for  them  nor  felt  the  need  of  them. 
Straight  through  the  wood  I  went,  from  one  well-known  object  to 
another;  and  I  always  knew  that  I  was  going  right.  Disregarding 
my  sore  feet,  I  stalked  through  the  dark  wajless  forest  with 
assurance  as  valiant  as  if  I  had  been  traversing  the  well-known 
environments  of  my  father’s  abode. 

And,  strange  to  say,  he  reached  his  destination  without 
surprise  or  farther  difficulty.  Even  more  extraordinary 
things  are  told  of  Marianne,  a  governess,  who  “per¬ 
ceived  things  and  events  that  were  far  away  from  her 
as  if  they  had  been  in  her  chamber.”  But  though  these 
are  spoken  of  as  well-authenticated  facts,  to  us  they  do 
not  rest  on  such  direct  evidence  as  the  author’s  own 
experience. 

The  reminiscences  that  make  up  the  three  volumes  are 
simply  strung  together  on  the  thread  of  the  author’s 
consciousness.  Yet  his  story  is  recommended  much 
more  by  his  manner  of  telling  it  than  by  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  anything  he  has  to  say.  The  whole  is  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  vein  of  genuine  humour,  but  so  quiet  and 
refined  that,  though  always  felt,  it  never  excites  more 
than  a  smile,  most  frequently  not  even  so  much.  None 
but  the  over-fastidious  will  find  anything  broad  in  the 
following  passage,  which  is  the  strongest  of  its  kind : 

When  Btill  in  the  cradle,  my  grandfather  received  a  consecra¬ 
tion  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  was  tra- 
veUing  at  the  time  through  her  Baltic  provinces ;  and,  among 
places,  she  passed  the  night  at  Waikiitt,  the  property  on 
which  my  grandfather’s  parents  resided.  The  exalted  lady  found 
*0  much  delight  in  the  little  plump  “  devil  of  a  fellow,”  that 
she  raised  him  high  up  in  the  air,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  kiss  on 
M  unmentionable  part, — a  distinction  of  which  he  was  very 
Pmud,  and  of  which  no  one,  probably,  but  himself  in  the  whole 
nuMian  Empire  could  have  boasted. 

Only  to  a  special  class  of  readers,  however,  can  this 
^ork  be  recommended.  The  many  that  read  for  excite- 
ment  would  never  get  through  the  first  volume.  Nor 
the  book  be  taken  up  by  those  who  seek  for  the 

1  lood  of  instruction.  They,  however,  who  delight 
n  a  story  that  is  really  true  will  find  much  tranquil 
reading  of  the  childish  joys,  and  moral 
and  ^  strivings  here  depicted  with  great  beauty 
language  by  a  good  and  cultured  old 


AN  IDLE  WOMAN  IN  ITALY. 


Ionian  in  Italy.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  Frances 
^aiot.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

possesses  a  quick,  bright,  and 
>  at  untrained  and  undisciplined  intelligence. 


t  f  ' 


She  frankly  tells  us  she  is  “  a  woman  of  the  period,  with 
nothing  to  do,”  and  that  the  primary  object  of  her  visit  to 
Italy  was  amusement.  She  went  there  **  with  a  perfectly 
disengaged  mind,  with  no  special  objects  of  inquiry,  no 
definite  call  or  profession,  no  preconceived  theories.”  The 
“  diary  ”  conforms  strictly  to  this  description  of  its 
authoress ;  but,  although  she  is  evidently  a  confirmed 
dilettante,  she  is  well-informed,  writes  in  a  dashing, 
sprightly  style,  and  has  produced  a  lively  and  enter¬ 
taining  book.  She  is  not  hampered  by  reverence  for 
anything  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath. 
Her  tone  is,  on  the  whole,  cynical ;  but  she  occasionally 
lapses  into  an  appreciative  mood,  and  then  her  praise 
is  as  hearty  and  wholesale  as  her  condemnation.  But 
when  she  is  dissatisfied,  as  is  generally  the  case,  she 
hits  out  right  and  left,  without  fear  or  favour.  Like  Hal 
0*  the  Wynd,  she  belongs  to  no  sect  or  party,  but  simply 
“fights  for  her  own  hand.”  About  four-fifths  of  the 
“  diary  ”  relates  to  Home,  and  with  almost  everything  she 
saw  there  she  was  disappointed.  Candide  said  of  Poco¬ 
curante,  “  What  a  remarkable  man  he  is  ;  nothing  pleases 
him !  ’*  and,  on  the  same  principle,  Mrs  Elliot  must  be 
considered  a  rather  extraordinary  woman.  Probably  our 
authoress  would  have  been  still  more  completely  disap¬ 
pointed  with  her  Italian  tour  than  she  professes  to  have 
been,  had  she  not  found  abundant  scope  for  her  fault¬ 
finding  propensity ;  and  her  book  would  certainly  have  been 
less  pithy  and  amusing,  for  denunciation  is  manifestly  her 
forte.  Besides,  an  antidote  to  ennui  ought  obviously  to  bo 
pungent,  and  this  is  precisely  the  quality  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  the  book  before  us  from  commonplace  descrip, 
tions  of  Italy. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  she  treats  her  sub¬ 
ject,  we  may  briefly  summarise  Mrs  Elliot’s  account  of  St 
Peter’s.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  fountains,  which 
she  pronounces  “  lovely — of  all  fountains  in  this  city  of 
flowing  waters  the  grandest  and  purest,”  everything  in 
and  about  St  Peter’s  displeased  her.  Her  impression  of 
the  exterior,  seen ‘from  opposite  the  great  basilica,  “was 
one  of  disappointment,”  and  when  she  mounted  the  steps 
and  approached  the  facade,  she  was  “  dismayed  at  its 
smallness  and  the  utterly  unecclesiastical  appearance  it 
presents ;  for  it  looks  more  like  the  front  of  a  nobleman’s 
mansion  than  a  church.”  St  Peter’s,  she  declares,  is 
“much  less  imposing  than  our  own  St  Paul’s.”  The 
vestibule  excited  “  no  particular  wonder,”  and  inside  all 
was  in  execrable  taste — “all  gold,  glare,  glitter,  glaring 
sunshine,  and  gorgeous  flaunting  colours  ” — exactly  as  if 
some  upholsterer  had  designed  it.  But,  above  all,  she 
detests  “the  hideous  baldacchino  in  the  centre,”  where 
“  all  looks  modem,  and  of  that  most  offensive  period,  the 
bad  French  style  !”  Then  “  the  absurdly  grotesque  black 
statue  of  St  Peter  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  his  foot  extended 
to  be  kissed,”  does  not  even  look  classical,  and  she  cannot 
muster  “  enough  faith  to  believe  it  a  genuine  Jupiter.”  As 
for  the  tombs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  “perhaps,”  she 
remarks  in  somewhat  inelegant  and  incorrect  language, 
“  the  simple  unit  0  expresses  the  contents  of  these  tombs.** 
But  not  only  does  Mrs  Elliot  denounce  the  architecture  and 
ornamentation  of  the  great  Papal  cathedral,  and  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  principal  statue  and  tombs  it  con¬ 
tains  :  so  intense  is  her  antipathy  that  she  will  not  give 
Gibbon  credit  for  sincerity  in  describing  St  Peter’s  as  “  the 
most  glorious  temple  ever  raised  to  religion,”  that  phrase, 
in  her  opinion,  having  been  introduced  by  the  historian 
“  to  round  a  period.”  It  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  novelty  and  freshness  in  this  style  of 
writing,  and  it  is  well  sustained  throughout  the  “diary.” 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Seadri/t.  A  Novel.  By  Lady  Wood,  Author  of  ‘  Rosewam,’  ‘  Sabina, 

‘  On  Credit,’  &c.  In  Three  Volumei.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

‘  Seadrift  ’  is  not  an  obtrusively  bad  novel ;  it  is  not, 
that  is  to  say,  so  execrably  and  abominably  bad  as  to 
make  us  feel  uncharitably  disposed  towards^  its  author* 
It  is  simply  a  feeble,  washy  production,  which  neither 
annoys  nor  pleases.  Boys  will,  and  often  no  doubt  do,  fall 
ill lov6 with  woni6n  slniostold  enough  to bcthcir  mothers^ 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  somewhat  coarsely-minded 
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woman  sbonld,  under  such  circamsfanoas,  hold  a  lad  to 
hia  promise  rather  than  consent  to  see  him  marry  a 
younff  and  beautiful  girl ;  while  it  is  just  barely  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  young  man  himself  should,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  sufficiently  honourable  to  keep  his 
word,  and  not  to  leave  his  Ariadne  either  to  pine  alone, 
or  to  appeal  to  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  juiy  of  her 
fellow-countrymen.  Let  us  suppose  the  young  man  in 
question  to  be  a  Spaniard,  and  by  profession  a  painter, 
and  the  young,  or,  rather,  the  middle-aged  lady,  to  whom 
he  plights  his  first  troth,  to  be  a  Cornish  girl,  who  sup¬ 
ports  herself  and  her  aged  mother  by  her  needle  in  a 
semi-theatrical  cottnge  by  the  sea.  Let  the  Cornish  girl 
rescue  the  young  lad — who  is  shipwrecked  on  the  Gull 
rock — from  the  roaring  waters,  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  her  own  life.  Shed  over  the  whole  scene  a  little  of 
that  mawkish  sentiment  which  always  accompanies 
dramatic  poverty  ;  and  so  allow  the  first  volume  to  come 
to  a  close. 

In  due  course  the  typical  nobleman.  Lord  Tynedale, 
appears  on  the  stage,  accompanied  by  his  niece,  Geniveve 
Tynedale,  who  will  one  day  inherit  the  title  and  the 
estates.  His  lordship,  who,  of  course,  knows  nothing 
of  art,  takes  a  monstrous  fancy  to  the  hero’s  pictures, 
and  his  lordship,  his  lordship’s  niece,  and  with  them  the 
y’oung  painter  himself,  are  soon  all  together  at  the 
immortal  City,  where  wicked  young  Paris  rapidly  forgets 
nil  about  poor  CEnone,  and  falls  madly  in  love  with 
Helen,  who  is  not  at  present  wedded  to,  but  only  being 
wooed  by,  Menelaus,  in  the  form  of  Lord  Lemesureur — a 
•singularly  vuWr  and  disagreeable  young  man.  Wo 
need  not  add  that  Paris  rescues  Helen  from  brigands,  or 
thit  ho  is  discovered  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Tyne- 
dnle  title  and  estates.  This  was  only  in  the  novelistic 
course  of  events,  and  might  veryfairly  have  been  foreseen. 
What  could  not  have  been  foreseen  is  the  final  catas¬ 
trophe,  in  which  Paris,  (Eiione,  who  has  wreaked  her 
jealousy  upon  Helen  by  holding  Paris  to  his  pledge,  and 
the  fair,  faultless,  and  unfortunate  Helen  herself  are  all 
shipwrecked  together  upon  the  memorable  Gull  rock. 
Helen,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  the  sole  survivor, 
and  lives  to  erect  a  tombstone  to  the  memory  of 
Paris — to  whom,  of  course,  she  owes  her  life — with 
the  appropriate  inscription : 

— All  Tliy  winds  and  waves  have  gone  over  me. 

For  such  a  tale  to  interest  us,  it  ought  to  be  exceed¬ 
ing  well  told — as  ‘  Seadrift  ’  is  not ;  and  the  characters 
ought  to  be  carefully  drawn,  and  finished  line  by  line, — 
whereas  Lady  Wood’s  characters  are  the  merest  daubs. 
When,  for  instance,  Philip,  the  young  painter,  is  telling 
Geniveve  how,  unperceived,  he  made  a  slight  study  of 
her,  ho  “  after  a  little  pause  ”  speaks  to  this  strange  and 
quaint  eflect : 

I  mint  entreat  yon  to  hear  me  indulgently,  if  I  took  too  great 
ji  liberty  in  ako  cliiiig  you  when  you  were  ignorant  of  my  proximity  ; 
but  on  ilic  morning  when  Lord  Tynedale  did  me  the  favour  to 

n^osc  that  I  ah  >uld  give  yon  lessons,  and  I  had  the  misfortune 
isptuHsc  yon  by  declining  that  honour,  I  was  so  very  wretched 
that  1  followeil  yon  into  the  garden  to  try  to  make  my  peace ; 
und  seeing  you  in  a  position  so  graceful — such  a  nymph-like  image 
of  youtli  and  i  Ciiniy — I  made  a  study  of  your  |)osition  in  my  sketch¬ 
book,  which  nfierwanls  expanded  into  the  painting  which  I  placed 
in  the  saloon  for  your  nncle’s  inspection. 

Perhaps  the  “  little  pau.so  ”  is  to  blame  for  the  horrible 
sentences  which  follow  it.  Indeed  Lady  Wood  herself 
seems  to  bo  of  opinion  that  a  sentence 
is  like  hutter  tube  chiirnc<l.  The  longer  it  is  in  “  coming  ”  the 
worjj  is  the  Havuiir.  Tinit  is  best  which  is  soonest  made.  Short 
and  sweet  is  the  way  now.  J)r  Johnson  would  never  have  been 
tolerated  with  his  long* winded  sentences,  had  he  lived  at  the 
present  »lay.  N'o  one  wuiihi  have  read  anything  he  wrote  except¬ 
ing  his  Dictionary : 

—an  explanation  wliich  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  fact 
that  she  has  not  elaborated  a  little  more  carefully  the 
only  one  speech  of  any  importance  which  her  hero 
maKes  in  the  whole  of  the  three  volumes.  But  neither 
elaboration,  nor — it  would  appear  —  verification  are 
habits  of  Lady  Wood.  She  is,  at  any  rate,  under  the 
Impression  that  there  is  an  ode  of  Horace  which  com¬ 
mences  with 

Julia,  die,  per  omnes —  ; 

she  ascribes  to  Justice  Shallow  the  remark  that  he  is  “a 
cllow  that  hath  had  losses and,  bavinor  told  us  in  the 


first  volume,  page  185,  that  « the  dying  testimonv  nf 
Fusdi  at  ninety-two^*  was  :  “‘My  life  has  been  a 
happy  one,  for  it  has  been  spent  in  doing  what  I  I't 
best,”’  she  has  become  in  the  third  volume  so  oblivio 
of  her  previous  labours  as  to  assure  us,  over  again  th'^t 
“  Fuseli  said  on  his  death-bed,  at  eighty.three,  that  he 
had  lived  a  happy  life,  passed  in  doing  that  which  he 
liked  best.”  ® 

We  might  have  easily— to  use  a  word  of  Lady  Wood’s 
own  coinage— “  prodigalised  ”  such  instances  of  care- 
lessness.  Nor  is  a  novel,  the  hero  of  which  does 
long  to  plant  his  fists  at  the  root  of  his  adversary’s 
nasal  organ,”  but  only  yearns  to  stab  him  instep 
altogether  free  from  some  slight  taint  of  vulgarity! 
But  sound  moral  reflections  go  a  good  way  towards 
redeeming  very  serious  defects,  and  when  Lady  Wood 
remarks  of  an  expensive  schooling  ’’  (sic)  that 

orth  having  thus  acqoired  is 
'  import- 


the  amount  of  any  knowledge  w< 
generally  nil,  though  the  habits  of  application  are  of  some 
ance,  but  scarcely  worth  the  sacrifice  entailed  on  the  parents  to 
procure  them  by  such  means,  os  a  little  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  will  produce  a  better  sample  home-made,  ^ 

vve  become  a  little  mollified,  and  almost  begin  to  wonder 
whether  the  readers  of  ‘  Seadrift,’  even  although  they 
might,  perhaps,  by  “  a  little  determination  ”  have  pro¬ 
duced  “  a  better  sample  home-made,”  have  yet  not,  by 
wading  through  the  three  terrible  volumes,  “  acquired 
habits  of  application  of  some  importance,”  although 
“  scarcely  worth  the  sacrifice  entailed  on  those  who  pro¬ 
cure  them  by  such  means.” 

As  a  set-off  to  the  general  flabbiness  of  the  whole 
story  we  may  perhaps  observe  that  Martha  herself  is 
sketched  with  care  and  sympathy,  and,  we  venture  to 
conjecture,  from  life.  In  abler  bands  she  would  have 
been  a  powerful  study,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  with  so  good 
a  heroine  we  should  have  so  feeble  a  history.  Of  the 
tale  as  a  whole  we  can  only  murmur  with  poor  Dr 
Mereside 

£ns  entium,  miserere  mei — 

which  we  take  to  bo  an  expression  (in  very  questionable 
Latin)  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  most  things  under 
the  sun.  _ 

Benoni  Blake,  M.D,,  Surgeon  at  Glenaldie.  By  tho  Aotlior  of 

‘  Peasant  Life  in  the  North,’  la  Two  Volumes.  Straban  and  Ca 

The  true  story  of  even  the  least  eventful  lifemust  have 
a  moral,  and  some  interest  for  all,”  says  our  author  in  his 
preface,  apologising  for  writing  a  book  about  a  humble 
country  surgeon.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  still  clings  to  the 
lovely  valley  of  Glenaldie,  with  its  ancient  fir-woods,  its 
undulating  wood  and  heath,  and  its  fertile  fields,  which  he 
described  so  effectively  in  his  ‘  Peasant  Life  in  the  North. 
But  he  here  ascends  a  few  steps  in  the  social  scale,  and  tells  us 
the  story  of  the  lives  of  the  “  minister,”  the  doctor,  and 
the  farmer  of  that  sequestered  vale.  We  warn,  however, 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  destroyed  their  intellectual 
digestion  by  a  course  of  the  highly-spiced  fiction^of  the  day 
that  this  book  is  not  for  them.  They  could  not  assimilate 
its  healthful  morality,  its  philosophic  musings,  or  its  true 
delineation  of  life  and  character.  The  gorgeous  trapping 
of  the  modern  novel  are  hero  entirely  wanting.  Tne 
enchantments  of  society,  crimes  and  criminals,  mysteries 
and  mystifications,  plots  and  counterplots  are  all  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  The  actors  in  the  little  interlude 
the  author  puts  so  pleasantly  before  us  are  few  in  num  » 
But  they  play  their  parts  with  rare  fidelity  to  nature,  an 
consequently  rivet  our  attention  more  and  more  close  y  as 
we  proceed.  We  find,  too,  some  pretty  sketches  of  scenery, 
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There  ie,  indeed,  throughout  these  volumes  a  tender 
'  1  and  that  peculiar  sadness  of  tone  which  dis- 

xnelancnoi/  r  — 


those  who  are  much  alone  with  nature.  To  be 


'  e  the  author’s  pensive  musings  on  the  vanity  of  human 

>  ..  V  ^  Ana  rvion  on  A  V\A1*VrA«*01^«V 


ishes  the  foolishness  of  man,  and  the  perversity  of 
'^oman  are  occasionally  relieved  by  some  touches  of  grim 
h  mour  which  are  the  more  effective  from  the  strong 
^Wows  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Some  of  old 
John’s  theological  difficulties  are  very  well  related.  When 
he  is  told  that  his  master,  the  minister,  has  lost  all  his 
fortune  by  the  failure  of  a  company,  he  breaks  out,  “  I  ken 
it’s  the  Lord  gireth.  I’m  no  thinkin’  it’s  Him  wha  tak’s 
flwa  for  why  at  a’  wad  He  gie  it  then  ?  It’s  o’  the  deil. 


awa  for  why  at  a  wad  He  gie  it  tnen  s  it  s  o  tne  deil, 
doctar  maister.  I’m  certain  shure  o’t.  Ye  ken  hoo  he 
plagit  puir  Job  aforetime.” 

The  story  opens  with  a  description  of  the  manse  and  its 
surroundings,  which  we  feel  tempted  to  quote  as  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  author’s  style  and  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion  : 


The  roansc  nestles  pleasantly  under  the  crags,  which,  pine-clad, 
bruptlv  rise  and  overshadow  its  little  bit  of  lawn  and  privet-set 


abruptly  rise  and  oversnaaow  its  iittie  Dit  oi  lawn  ana  privet-set 
shrubbery.  At  early  morning,  the  sun  strikes  full  on  it,  gilding 
and  softening  each  rocky  prominence  above,  giving  warmth  to 
the  low-lying  house,  and  splendour  to  its  whitewashed  walls, 
heating  also  the  pine-roots  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  where  the 
scantiness  of  the  gravelly  soil  makes  it  a  wonder  that  trees  should 
crow  at  all.  And,  as  befits  the  hardness  and  poverty  in  which 


they  are  rooted,  the  pines  show  no  grace  of  outline,  no  beauty  of 
colouring.  They  are  dark  of  hue,  and  often  deformed,  and  their 
odour  is  sharp  and  acrid.  Yet  they  are  the  gladness  and  beauty 
of  the  cliffs,  to  which  they  give  a  grace  and  softness  such  as  no 
gaudy  colouring  could  bestow,  such  as  no  regularity  of  stem  or 
foliage  could  impart.  Whde  still  it  is  early  evening,  the  western 
crags,  with  their  pine-deepened  shadows,  cast  the  manse  and  its 
environings  into  gloom.  And,  gradually,  the  shadows  stream  over 
the  valley,  as  far  ns  the  river’s  western  bank,  creep  over  the  river 
too,  and  out  over  tlie  jdain  beyond  as  the  day  wanes.  The  site  is 
pictures^iue,  suitable  to  foster  an  imagination  full  of  conflicting 
fancies. 

Yet,  apart  from  its  situation,  the  manse  is  not  of  an  inviting  or 
interesting  e.\tcrior.  Its  white  walls  are  blank  and  spectral, 
cheered  by  no  clinging,  creeping,  homelike  ivy  or  other  plant ; 
their  dead  outline  broken  by  no  rustic  porch  or  geranium-burdened 
bow-window'.  The  rusty  door  stands  open,  cavern-like  in  the  wall. 
Buff  coloured  blinds  sin  aesthetically  on  the  narrow  windows. 
The  house  lacks  the  engaging  aspect  of  the  cheerful  home.  And 
manses  are  usually  such  happy  homes,  such  cheerful,  tasteful 
homes,  that  surely  there  must  be  a  reason  for  the  cold  and  hard¬ 
ened  aspect  of  this  one. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  about  the 
magazine-gem  of  the  month.  George  Hliot’s  “  Armgart’^ 
in  M^actnilUin  is  a  poem  which  every  one  ought,  by  thie 
time,  to  have  read  and  re-read  till  he  has  taken  in  all  its 
merits.  Some,  however,  have  doubtless  passed  it  by,  and 
some  who  have  read  it,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  failed  to 
apprehend  its  meaning.  One  generally  very  competent 
critic  has  taken  occasion  to  complain  that  in  it  “  the  paradox 
that  the  stroke  which  strips  us  barest  should  open  to  us 
the  fountain  of  deepest  strength,  is  one  which  Georgo 
Eliot,  true  poet  and  noble  thinker  as  she  is,  seems  to  fritter 
away  and  interpret  quite  falsely.”  That  paradox,  or  cant 
as  many  will  term  it,  ought  never  to  be  looked  for  in  George 
Eliot’s  writings.  She  knows  life  too  well,  and  is  too  will¬ 
ing  to  confess  her  ignorance  of  anything  out  of  this  life,  for 
any  one  to  expect  that  she  will  declare  a  man  who  has 
lost  one  leg  to  be  able  to  walk  better  in  consequence,  or  a 
blind  man  to  have  improved  his  vision  with  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight.  **Armgart,”  at  any  rate,  was  certainly  not 
meant  to  teach  any  thing  of  the  sort.  It  is  an  exquisite  picture, 
arranged  in  five  dramatic  scenes,  of  a  singer  who  is  stirred 
by  a  laudable  ambition  to  enrich  the  world  and  to  win 
renown  by  means  of  her  voice,  and  who,  when  her  voice  is 
spoilt  by  an  illness,  heroically  resolves  that  she  will  still  do 
the  best  work  that  she  can  by  becoming  a  village  music- 
mistress.  This  little  story  is  told  most  charmingly,  and 
all  its  accessories  are  told  as  well.  First  we  see  Armgart 
triumphant  after  her  first  appearance  in  public  as  Gluck’s 
Orpheus.  ; 

I  am  not  glad  with  that  mean  vanity 
Which  knows  no  good  beyond  its  appetite 
Full  feasting  upon  praise !  I  am  only  glad 
Being  praised  for  what  I  know  is  worth  the  praise  ; 

Glad  of  the  proof  that  I  myself  have  part 
In  what  I  worship  !  at  the  last  applau.se — 

Seeming  a  roar  of  tropic  winds  that  tossed 
The  handkerchiefs  and  many-coloured  flowers, 

Falling  like  shattered  rainbows  all  around — 

Think  you  I  felt  myself  a  prima  donna  f 
No,  but  a  happy  spiritual  star 
Such  as  old  Dante  saw,  wrought  in  a  rose 
Of  light  in  Paradise,  whose  only  self 
Was  consciousness  of  glory  wide-diffused, 

Music,  life,  power— 1  moving  in  the  midst 
With  a  sublime  necessity  of  good. 


In  this  gloomy  dwelling  lives  the  Rev.  Theophilus 
Blake,  a  widower,  and  the  father  of  our  hero,  and  hither 
returns  Benoni  Blake,  after  obtaining  his  medical  degree  at 
Edinburgh.  At  Glenaldie,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
Dr  Blake  falls  in  love,  and  speedily  finds  himself  engaged 
to  a  farmer’s  daughter,  a  pretty  little  girl  named  i^ssie 
Thomson.  But  soon  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  and  dis¬ 
covers  that  there  is  more  than  one  other  girl  in  it  as  enchant¬ 
ing  as  Bessie,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  highly  educated 
and  better  fitted  to  become  the  wife  of  a  professional  man. 
One  young  lady  in  particular  endeavours  to  win  him  away 
from  his  love  by  the  magic  of  music  and  the  potent  spells 
of  beauty  and  wit.  She  almost  succeeds,  and  makes  the 
doctor,  for  a  time,  a  miserable  man.  We  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  spoil  the  pleasure  of  readers  of  the  novel  by  relating 
all  the  incidents  of  this  charming  idyl. 

The  interest  centres  around  the  characters  we  have 
named,  though  there  are  some  minor  personages  who  are 
^ery  naturally  portrayed.  Such  are  the  flighty  Miss  Eobi- 
Bessie’s  friend  and  counsellor ;  the  Rev. 
a  probationer  of  the  Kirk,  of  gaunt  frame 
prodigious  appetite ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Sir  James 
anflare,  a  Scottish  edition  of  Justice  Shallow.  In  our 

North,*  we  had  occasion  to 
whi^  “®^®^^fLfulmorali8ings  of  the  author,  in  sentences 
8om^  7^  “iight  almost  imagine  to  have  been  drawn  from 
now^w^'^^  English  philosophers.”  In  the  volumes 
pithv  *’®ader  will  again  find  many  of  these 

the  passages,  which  occasionally  remind  us  of 

whole  Bacon’s  essays.  The  novel,  as  a 

toophi’n!!^  heartily  commend  as  a  good,  healthful  book, 
thouffh^an^^^  ^  deepest  emotions  of  our  nature, 
poor  hun^fbl“®n  8  soberly  and  sadly  of 

he  certain  n  1  however,  a  good  moral,  and  it  will 
oonaux  not  to  leave  a  sting  behind. 


Next  we  see  Armgart  refusing  the  renewed  offer  of  his 
love,  made  by  a  Count  who  had  proposed  to  her  when  she 
was  unknown,  and  who  now  tries  to  turn  her  from  an 
opera-star  into  a  steady-going  wife.  He  advises  her, 
having  once  proved  the  excellence  of  her  voice,  to  abandon 
the  criddv  eminence  to  which  it  has  raised  her.  She 


- - ^ - ^  -  - -  ___  , 

the  giddy  eminence  to  which  it  has  raised  her.  She 

answers : 

I  choose  to  walk  high  with  aublimer  dread 
Rather  than  crawl  in  safety.  And,  besides, 

I  am  an  artist  as  you  are  a  noble : 

I  ought  to  bear  the  burthen  of  my  rank. 

And,  when  the  Count  makes  the  trite  remark, 

A  woman’s  .  ank 

Lies  in  the  fulness  of  her  womanhood : 

Therein  alone  she  is  royal— 

she  replies, 

Yes,  I  know 

The  oft-taught  Gospel :  “  Woman,  thy  desire 
Shall  be  that  all  superlatives  on  earth 
Belong  to  men,  save  the  one  highest  kind— 

To  be  a  mother.  Thou  shall  not  desire 
To  do  aught  best  save  pure  subservience  : 

Nature  has  willed  it  so  I”  O  blessed  Nature  f 
Let  her  be  arbitress ;  she  gave  me  voice 
Such  as  she  only  gives  a  woman  child, 

Best  of  its  kind,  gave  me  ambition  too. 

That  sense  transcendent  which  can  taste  the  joy 
Of  swaying  multitudes,  of  being  adored 
For  such  achievement,  needed  excellence. 

As  man’s  best  art  must  wait  for,  or  be  dumb. 

Men  did  not  say,  when  I  had  sung  last  night, 

“’Twas  good,  nay,  wonderful,  considering 
She  is  a  woman  ’’—and  then  turn  to  add, 

“  Tenor  or  baritone  had  sung  her  songs 
Better,  of  course :  she’s  but  a  woman  spoilel. 

Armgart  will  not  marry  the  Count;  and,  (hough  she 
refuses  him  kindly,  there  is  a  scorn  in  her  amwer  that  it 
would  be  well  if  young  ladies  in  real  life  cotld  oft.ner 
honestly  use  to  their  suitors ; 
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Forgive  me  ;  seek  the  woman  you  deserve, 

All  grace,  all  goodness,  who  has  not  yet  found 

A  meaning  in  her  life,  or  any  end 

Beyond  fulfilling  yours.  The  type  abounds. 


A  year  elapses,  and  then  we  find  Armgart,  wbo  has  been 
ill,  going  out  to  sing  at  a  rehearsal  of  “  Fidelio.”  She 
discovers  that  her  voice  is  spoilt,  and  the  portrayal  of  her 
grief  thereat  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  part  of  this  fine  poem. 
But  we  will  not  quote  it ;  nor  the  long  scene  in  which, 
feeling  that  she  is  now 

Russet  and  songless  as  a  missel-thrush. 

An  ordinary  girl — a  plain  brown  girl, 

Who,  if  some  meaning  flash  from  out  her  words. 

Shocks  as  a  disproportioned  thing— a  Will 
That,  like  an  arm  astretch  and  broken  off, 

Has  nought  to  hurl — the  torso  of  a  soul — 

«he  is  insulted  by  a  message  of  condolence  from  the  Count, 
and  then  vaguely  proposes  to  destroy  herself,  until,  learning 
that  her  dear  old  teacher,  Leo,  had,  in  his  youth,  dreamt 
of  revolutionising  the  world  by  his  writings,  but  had  since 
learnt  to  be  content  with  the  humbler  lot  that  came  within 
his  reach,  and  remembering  that  her  cousin  and  com¬ 
panion,  Walpurga,  though  lame  and  plain,  had  made  her 
life  bearable  by  caring  for  her,  she  resolves  that  she,  too, 
will  do  the  best  she  can  with  her  broken  life.  Leo  asks 
where  she  will  go  ? 

Abmo.  To  Freiburg. 

Leo.  In  the  Breisgau  ?  And  why  there  ? 

It  is  too  small. 

Armo.  Walpurga  was  born  there. 

And  loves  the  place.  She  quitted  it  for  me 
These  five  years  past.  Now  I  will  take  her  there. 

Dear  Leo,  I  will  bury  my  dead  joy. 

Leo.  Mothers  do  so,  bereaved ;  then  learn  to  love 
Another’s  living  child. 

Armo.  O,  it  is  hard 

To  take  the  little  corpse,  and  lay  it  low, 

And  say,  “None  misses  it  but  me.” 

Meaning  to  say  little  about  George  Eliot’s  poem,  we  find 

have  given  to  it  nearly  all  the  space  we  have  for  the 
month’s  magazines ;  and  they  contain  many  other  articles 
which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  notice.  Especially  : 
remarkable  is  a  paper  by  Mr  Swinburne  in  the  Fortnightly 
on  *'John  Ford,”  which  shows  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  upon  any  other  of  the  writer’s  prose  productions 
that  we  have  met  with.  It  is  admirably  written,  and 
contains  fine  criticism,  not  only  of  Ford,  whose  merits  Mr 
Swinburne  is  well  qualified  to  unfold,  but  also  of  others  of 
the  later  Elizabethan  dramatists.  ”  It  is  somewhat  unfor¬ 
tunate,”  as  Mr  Swinburne  says,  “  that  the  very  title  of 
Ford’s  masterpiece  should  sound  so  strangely  in  the  ears 
of  a  generation,  ‘  whose  ears  are  the  chastest  part  about 
them  ;  ’  ”  and  the  result  has  been  that,  in  these  prudish ' 
times,  hardly  any  one  ventures  to  talk  about,  or,  perhaps, 
even  to  read,  the  tragedy,  and  even  that  the  whole  writings 
of  Ford  have  been  too  much  ignored.  Mr  Swinburne 
shows  that  there  are  beauties  in  him  which  ought  not  to 
be  ignored  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  says  much  that  is  worth 
hearing,  and  better  than  anything  that  has  been  said  since 
Lamb  and  Hazlitt  wrote,  about  the  group  of  playwrights 
in  which  Ford  was  conspicuous.  It  is  noteworthy,  too, 
that,  while  pwising  much,  he  does  not  praise  indis¬ 
criminately. 

Among  more  solid  papers  the  *  Fortnightly  ’  includes 
an  article,  by  Professor  Cairnes,  on  “  Political  Economy 
and  Laissez-Faire,”  and  one  by  Ilerr  Karl  Blind  on  The 
French  Republic  and  the  Suffrage  Question.”  France,  of 
course,  is  prominent  in  others  of  the  magazines,  and  in 
several  of  them  the  Paris  Commune  is  a  topic.  Under  the 
title  of  A  History  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  ”  Blackwood 
gives  nearly  as  many  misrepresentations  as  could  easily  be 
crowded  into  nineteen  pages';  and  W.  R.  G.  is  even  more 
violent  in  discussing  “  The  Moral  of  the  Paris  Catastrophe  ” 
in  Fraser^  though  its  impression  will  probably  be  neutralised 
by  an  able  paper,  only  too  short,  in  the  same  magazine,  on 
“The  English  Working  Classes  and  the  Paris  Commune.” 
Bark  BlnOy  which  seems  to  us  to  err  in  the  shortness  of  its 
articles,  has,  among  twenty  essays  and  poems,  an  interest* 
ing  paper  on  “Panslavism  and  Panteutonism,”  by  Mr  F. 
H.  O’Donnell. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  say  something  about  an  un¬ 
usually  good  essay,  the  first  of  a  series,  on  “  Literature  and 


Dogma,”  by  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  Comhill  M 
Arnold  complains  justly  of  such  illiberal  dogmatism  m  t^ 
Chrirtian  Evidence  Society  has  been  founded  to  propound 
and  shows  how  conduct,  morality,  and  religion  are  onl 
stages  in  the  same  development  of  life,  and  how  after  alf 
the  only  good  religion  is  that  which  finds  expression  in 
good  every-day  conduct.  At  least  so  we  understand  Mr 
Arnold. 

There  are  two  numbers  of  London  Society  this  month- 
the  re^lar  issue — which  contains  a  good  article  on  “  The 
Comedie  Franqaise,”  in  spite  of  its  being  here  called 
“  Comedie  Franqais  ’’—being  supplemented  by  a  “  Holiday 
Number,”  specially  meant  for  sea-side  reading,  and  profusely 
illustrated  accordingly.  Temple  Bar  contains  the  opening 
chapters  of  Miss  Broughton’s  “  Goodbye,  Sweetheart !  “ 
and  in  the  ‘  Fortnightly  ’  Mr  Trollope  begins  a  new  novel 
“  The  Eustace  Diamonds,”  while  his  “  Ralph  the  Heir  ”  is 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  St  PauVs.  Seeing  how  much 
room  there  is  for  novels  in  the  other  magazines,  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  there  should  now  be  two  running  at  once 
in  the  ‘  Fortnightly.’  These  two,  with  some  very  super¬ 
ficial  book-notices,  leave  room  for  only  five  other  articles 
with  but  70  pages  out  of  128  among  them.  ^ 
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[♦  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  notioea.j 


In  two  cheap,  well-printed,  and  handy  volanies,  we  * 
a  complete  edition  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  History  of  Eng  an* 
and  a  third  contains  bis  Miscellaneous  Writings  a 


Speeches.  We  presume  that  his  ‘  Essays  ’  will  be 
a  fourth ;  and  there  will  surely  be  no  lack  of  buyers 
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•  (jonipact  issue  of  the  writings^  of  the  most  popular  works  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Killed  by  the  law  or  letter, 
noon  serious  subjects  of  this  half  ceiitury.  We  ro^de  to  see  thy  sins  against  it,  and  left  in  an  helpless  condi- 
nosterity  will  not  think  as  highly  of  Macaulay  ^  ‘j'.®  ^’®rk  of  the  law  is  to  slay  the 

believe  that  p  y  and  aHH  dn  •  and  Tiro  Vinno  ^®®^®  *in  helpless  state.  For,  it  doth  neither 

«s  his  contemporaries  have  done  and  s  il  o  ,  and  we  hope  give  the  soul  any  comfort  itself,  when  it  comes,  nor  doth  it  show 

to  find  an  opportunity,  before  long,  tor  showing  wherein  the  soul  where  comfort  is  to  be  had  ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  the 
Va  historical  information  is  inaccurate,  and  his  political  ‘“i^iftration of  condemnation,’ ‘the  ministration  of  death.*  For, 

is  faulty  :  both  having  gained  repute  by  means  of  ?  notion  of  the  blessed  Word  of  God,  yet 

influence  is  iau*i/y  ,  e  e  r  j  before  they  be  converted,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  them  Ye  err 

Uteraiy  abilities,  which,  excellent  as  they  are  in  many  ways,  not  knowiig  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  powef  of  God.”  ’ 

will  not  stand  the  test  of  severe  criticism.  ^  But  it  is  satis-  If  it  be  thought  that  such  preaching  of  the  law  can  be  dispensed 
factory  to  find  that  even  a  bigoted  Whig  history  is  popular  ky  employing  solely  what  is  called  in  some  quarters  the 

-Uh  all  classes  ;  and  it  is  certainly  better  that  the  millions  f®®P®l*  1  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion.  The 

witn  ,  ,1  xi  t  il  1  1  j  j  I  •  benefits  of  Christ  s  redemption  are  pearls  which  must  not  be  cast 

should  read  Macaulay  than  that  they  should  read  no  his-  before  swine. 

torian.  .  Religion  of  a  different  sort  appears  in  such  works  as  Dr 

It  is  needless  to  say  much  in  praise  of  the  cheap  editions  Kalisch’s  ‘  Commentary  on  Leviticus,’  from  which  one 
of  ‘  The  Aldine  Poets,  and  of  Bell  s  English  Poets,  which,  chapter,  on  TAe  27ieo?o^?/ the  Past  and  ths  FuturCf  hskS 
honourable  rivals,  are  still  being  issued  in  fortnightly  been  extracted  by  Mr  Scott,  of  Bamsgate,  and  issued  as  a 
Tolumes.  Of  the  former  series,  we  have  before  us  two  separate  publication.  This  is  its  kernel : 
volumes,  including  The  Poetical  Oihs  of  Mattiww  Prior,  jf  jbe  voice  of  reason  is  hushed,  man  is  certain  to  sink  into 
with  Mitford’s  life.  Ot  the  latter,  we  have  the  eighth  idolatry ;  does  it  matter  whether  the  idol  is  a  figure  of  stone  or  a 
volume  of  The  Poetical  Trbr/»:s  of  Chaucer,  containing  Book  that  demands  unreasoning  reverence  ?  That  book  was  sa- 
The  Leffende  of  Goode  Women,”  the  minor  and  doubtful  and  Divine  as  long  as  it  represented  men’s  innermost  emotions, 

^  and  was  honestly  acknowledged  by  them  as  the  chief  guide  of  their 

poems,  and  a  copio  g  ^  t>  r  ^  lives;  it  ceased  to  be  sacred  and  Divine  when  it  began  to  fall 

volumes  comprising  a  revised  edition  oi  Professor  Craik  s  upon  our  minds  with  a  strange  accent,  and  reflected  a  world  which 
Spenser  and  his  Poetry.  The  one  in  our  hands  gives  a  we  felt  had  passed  away.  We  may  still  study  it  for  understanding  a 
short  account  of  the  poet’s  life,  with  analyses  of,  and  1”°®^  remarkable  phase  of  human  civilisation ;  we  may  cull  from 

extracU  from, ‘‘The  Shepherd’s  Calendar”  and  the  drst  ;:3eW;7pt?n5'im“^^^ 

two  books  of  Ine  r  airy  Liiioen.  Inis  republication  is  us ;  it  cannot  uplift  us  to  the  height  of  our  nature.  It  will  always 
welcome  ;  but  a  complete  edition  of  Spenser  himself  would  he  cherished  with  deep  gratitude  as  the  educator  of  many  genera- 

have  been  better,  and,  we  should  think,  quite  as  popular.  5  the  precedence  to  the  new  light  which  the 

.  ,  ,  , ,  .  .  ,  1  p  1  exploration  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  powers  of  the  human 

Another  most  acceptable  reprint,  and  a  marvel  of  cheap-  mind  have  thrown  upon  the  general  economy  of  the  world.  Its 
ness  to  boot,  is  the  new  edition  of  The  W orhs  of  Charles  blessing  is  changed  into  a  bane  if  it  presumptuously  claims  to  be 
Dickens  in  penny  weekly  numbers  and  sixpenny  monthly  the  sole  legislator  for  all  times;  it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  fulfilled 
parU.  The  first  part  contains  twenty-one  chapters  ot  >nission ;  it  can  henceforth  only  be  an  individual  element  among 
f/M-  m  1  k  1  j  11  •  a  a  numerous  means  of  human  culture. 

‘Oliver  Twist,  in  eighty  large  and  well-printed  pages,  with  ts  i  ^  m  ^  i 

ten  new  iUnstrations,  very  fairly  done  by  Mr  Mahoney.  No  Mr  Baden-Powell  a  Canoe  Travelling  is  in  two  parU. 
one  after  this  can  say  that  the  works  ot  the  greatest  P®  contains  a  lively  descnption  of  his  adventims 
novelist  of  our  time  are  not  within  his  reach.  canoe-cniise  in  the  Baltic,  made  two 

Tc  M  11.  J  1.  1  Ti*  1  11.  J  years  ago.  The  second  gives  full  and  complete  advice  as 

If  any  would  rather  read  about  Dickens  than  read  I  lu  u  -u-  j  •  e  i,-  L 

Ti*  1.  u-  If  11.  11  iv  1  1.  f  nr  fo  building  and  using  of  canoes,  which  some  luckyv 

Dickens  himself,  they  may  take  up  the  first  number  of  Mr  i.  tj  i  °  v  i  j  i  i  j  n  ii.  • _ 

nuvsni.  AT  ^  ^  ^  mi  -n  J  /  holiday-makcrs  may  be  glad  to  study  after  their  ambition 

Blanchard  Jerrold’s  new  senal.  The  Best  of  all  Good  Com-  ,  .  .  adventure  have  been  stirred  bv  the  nrecedine 

pony,  which  is  entitled  ‘‘A  Day  with  Charles  Dickens.”  It  °  '’®®“  *’7  *'*®  preceding 

contains  a  short  memoir,  or  rather  two  short  memoirs,  of  '  _ 

his  life  and  works,  extracts  from  his  speeches,  a  few  of  his  peoCTOb’s  scientific  essays, 

letters,  newspaper  writing,  and  other  passages  about  him  j  g;^  _jt in 
very  httle  of  real  interest.  ,  an  attempt  which  he  has  never  thought  of  making.  Quite 

In  a  cheap  volume  we  have  a  new  edition  of  Mr  Whyte  probably  my  ‘  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours  ’  is  not  “  cal- 
Melville’s  Kate  Coventnj ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  three-  culated  to  awaken  interest  where  it  does  not  yet  exist,” — 
volume  form,  a  new  novel  by  him,  Sarchedon,  the  scene  of  ®^*“®®  I  wrote  it  neither  for  children  nor  for  dullards.  A 

whicli  is  laid  in  ancient  Nineveh.  Mr  Whyte  MelvUle  is  7l““®  of  fieutific  es^ys,  however  light,  would  be  unsuit- 
«fi  nnniilo,.  twUL  «  «  i  •  1  f  1  J  'f  j.  ‘xi.  *^ble  for  either  class.  I  conceive,  too,  that  Professors  Huxley 

so  popifiar  with  a  rartam  class  of  novel-readers,  if  not  with  and  Tyndall  would  be  rather  Lrprised  to  bear  that  the& 

,  at  we  aie  relieved  of  the  duty  of  criticising  his  pro-  occasional  essays  were  thought  well  adapted  for  the  perusal 

'UUCUOQS.  r\f  fVinao  txrVirk  ua  \roi-  faIrA  Tin  infArAaf  in  OAiAnAA  •  filirl  T  nm 


Another  most  acceptable  reprint,  and  a  marvel  of  cheap¬ 
ness  to  boot,  is  the  new  edition  of  The  Works  of  Charles 
Dickens  in  penny  weekly  numbers  and  sixpenny  monthly 
parts.  The  first  part  contains  twenty-one  chapters  of 
‘Oliver  Twist,’  in  eighty  large  and  well-printed  pages,  with 
ten  new  illustrations,  very  fairly  done  by  Mr  Mahoney.  No 
one  after  this  can  say  that  the  works  of  the  greatest 
novelist  of  our  time  are  not  within  his  reach. 

If  any  would  rather  read  about  Dickens  than  read 


narrative. 


MR  PROCTOR  S  SCIENTIFIC  ESSAYS. 


lT  ’  Vur^V  passages  aooun  mm  j  gj^  ^^^hor  to  succeed  in 

very  little  of  real  interest.  attempt  which  he  has  never  thought  of  making.  Quite 

In  a  cheap  volume  we  have  a  new  edition  of  Mr  Whyte  probably  my  ‘  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours  ’  is  not  “  cal- 
Melville’s  Kate  Coventnj ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  three-  culated  to  awaken  interest  where  it  does  not  yet  exist,” — 

volume  form,  a  new  novel  by  him,  Sarchedon,  the  scene  of  ®^*“®®  I  wrote  it  neither  for  children  nor  for  dullards.  A 

which  is  laid  in  ancient  Nineveh.  Mr  Whyte  MelvUle  is  7l““®  of  fieutific  es^ys,  however  light,  would  be  unauit- 

«fi  nnniilo,.  twUL  «  «  i  •  1  e  1  J  x  ‘xi.  *^ble  for  either  class.  I  conceive,  too,  that  Professors  Huxley 

•o  popifiar  with  a  rartam  class  of  novel-readers,  if  not  with  Tyndall  would  be  rather  Lrprised  to  bear  that  the& 

,  at  we  aie  relieved  of  the  duty  of  criticising  his  pro-  occasional  essays  were  thought  well  adapted  for  the  perusal 

auctions.  Qf  those  who,  as  yet,  take  no  interest  in  science  ;  and  I  am 

Every  volume  of  Mr  Collins’s  *  Ancient  Classics  for  almost  led  to  suppose  that  your  reviewer  has  not  read  (or  has 

English  feaders’  is  acceptable;  and  the  last,  on  Cieero,  is  at  least  not  studied  very  carefully)  the  valuable  works  he 

no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  gives  an  interesting  account  u  i-  ,  u.. 

of  f!ir.ArA»a  u  nrra  xi»°  ii.  My  DurposG  lu  Writing  mj  essays  hos  been  fully  attained, 

work  w’tL  1  ’iV  chiefly  on  Mr  Forsyth  s  excellent  De  called  Light  Science  i^  as  your 

Witn  Skiltully  interwoven  extracts  from  his  speeches,  reviewer  asserts,  they  are  «  probably  the  most  popular  de- 

itu  that  half  the  book  is  filled ;  the  other  half  discusses  scriptioiis  of  the  phenomena  wdth  which  they  deal  that  have 

at  length  Cicero’s  character  and  opinions,  and  contains  as  yet  been  published,” — especially  if  “they  deserve  to  be 

many  passages^from  his  letters  and  essays.  *'®^^  by  all  who  wish  to  post  themselves  up,  with  the  least 

Dr  Shoflil  1*0  1  1  •  XT  possible  amount  of  trouble,  in  the  results  of  the  latest  re- 

York  TTia  ’  J  ^  preacher  in  New  searches  and  discoveries  of  astronomers  and  geographers.”  It 

old  aw  t  Natural  Man  are  of  the  genuine  was  with  the  desire  that  these  purposes  might  be  subserved 

waxening  sort,  and  are  clearly  explained  in  this  passage  that  (as  I  note  in  the  preface)  T  placed  clearness  before  the 

rom  the  preface  :  requirements  of  style  ;  though  1  can  very  well  underetand 

,x e  is  psychological.  I  would,  if  possible,  anatomise  ^^at  the  intentional  plainness  of  my  writing  should  be 

hw  hA  heart.  It  is  in  vain  to  offer  the  gospel  unless  the  law  mistaken  by  some  for  “  poverty  of  language, 

certain^”  applied  with  clearness  and  cogency.  At  the  present  day,  Your  reviewer  expresses  his  belief  that  1  am  “  not  en  mp- 
relieiou^  there  is  far  less  danger  of  erring  in  the  direction  of  port  with  the  public.”  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  thepimlic, 

If  I  direction  of  religious  indulgence.  I  have  excellent  reasons  for  being  of  another  opinion. 

as  I  preached  redemption  in  these  sermons  so  fully  long  I  might  remain  so  if  I  adopted  the  sesquipedal  and 

conviction  that  because  it  is  my  deliberate  inflated  style  which  some  mistake  for  eloquence,  I  cannot 

the  preacher  far  hardest  work  to  be  done  say,— nor  do  I  intend  to  make  the  experiment. 

upon’  hi  i.TA®”®  I  am,  &c.,  Kichabu  A.  Pbocto.._ 


from  the  preface  : 

u*®  psychological.  I  \vould,  if  possible,  anatomise 
has  heart.  It  is  in  vain  to  offer  the  gospel  unless  the  law 

certainlv  clearness  and  cogency.  At  the  present  day, 

relirious  **  1®®®  danger  of  erring  in  the  direction  of 

If  I  ^^®  direction  of  religious  indulgence, 

as  I  preached  redemption  in  these  sermons  so  fully 

conviction  , sin,  it  is  because  it  is  my  deliberate 
hythenrea  h  the  flrst  and  hardest  w'ork  to  be  done 

•cnsibilitv  II  u  ^^®  P'^tural  man,  is  to  produce  in  him  some 
consciousnes^^*^  subject  of  sin.  Conscience  needs  to  become 
•Pectioff  tho  ’a  ,  .  ®*’®  i®  considerable  theoretical  unbelief  re¬ 
tire  princinui  ^*‘®  ^®"^  Testament;  but  this  is  not 

rainoritv  nf  ®®®by.  Theoretical  skepticism  is  in  a  small 
ohatacle  to  tha  always  has  been.  The  chief 

unbelief  of  an  .  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  practical 
®nnyan  — tim  ^^b®^®*"®*  “Thou  sayest,” — says  John 

^  nik,  therefnro^v  ^  ^®d  in  truth  believe  the  Scriptures. 

1  Wast  thou  ever  killed  stark  dead  by  the  law  of 


Just  published,  uniform  with  “  Walks  in  Yorkshire,  N.  W.  and  N.E„” 
Fcap.  8ro,  6s.,  Urge  paper,  218., 

WALKS  in  YORKSHIRE,  WAKEFIEp,  and  iU 
NEIGHBOURHOOD.  By  W.  S.  BANKS.  With  a  Map  and  55 
Woodcuts. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER; 
Wakefield:  B.  W.  ALLEN  and  FIELDING,  and  MeINNES. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JULY  8,  1871 


AOOIDENTS  OAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLO 

These  excellent  and  inexpenslv 

gloves 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail 
Brussels. 


Frovidd  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds 

BT  IK8UBIKO  WlTtt  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AN  ANNUAL  PATMBNT  OP  £9  TO  £6  5S. 

INSURES  £i,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
TUB  RATE  OP  £<»  PER  WEEK  FOR  INJURY. 

£565,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 

ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  H  tilers 
becoming  a  claimant  £AC  d  Y  EAR, 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bail  way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &  10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

The  BAND  of  the  “Garde  Uepubllcaine”  sent 
expressly  from  Versailles  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  short  period  only,  performs  daily  at 
S^IO  p.m. 


x^ce,  wun  tme  Button,  2s.  4d  ner  p.u 
l*nce,  with  Two  Buttons,  2s.  M.*?er  plS'r. 

A  Single  Pntr  ne  Mmple  by  i>o,t,t,rae  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIGMOEE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET 
LONDON.  ’ 


HE  REV.  CHARLES  VOYSEY’S 

LECTURE  on  the  BIBLE. 


_  Now  ready,  at 

Trllbner  and  Co.,  Paternoster  row ;  TIios.  Scott, 
Ksq  ,  Kamgate ;  and  John  lleywood,  Manchester. 
Price  Od. 


WILLIAM  S.  burton 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  lurtv’ 
appointment  to  H.R.H.HieVilnM 
of  Wales  sends  a  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  dS? 
paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  n.w  llluatra^V 
of  his  unrivalled  STOCK  of  Electro  Plated 

Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware 
Dish  (  overs.  Iron  and  Bnuix  nJL?’ 

Hot  Water  Dishes,  steads 

Stoves  and  Fenders,  Beddingf  and  Bed  Hang- 

Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  in^-s  * 

Kitchen  Ranges,  Bed Voom  Cabinet  Fur- 

I,amps,  Gaseliers,  niture 

Tea  trays.  Urns,  and  Dining RoomPumlture 
Keltles  Chimney  &  Pier  Glasses 

Table  Cutlciw,  1  iiniery  Goods, 


MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOR 

LADIES. 

35  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 


tmperial  life  insurance 

J.  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No,  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  lU  Palliuall,  Loudon. 


Hibbert  trus t.— t w o 

SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  awarded  on 
tills  Foundation,  alter  the  next  Examination, 
‘provided  that  two  Candidates  are  declared  by  the 
KxamlnerH  to  be  duly  qualifled.  The  next 
Examination  will  be  held  at  University  Hall, 
Gordon  square,  I.oiidnn,  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  the  2rth,  28tli,  and  29th  days  of 
November,  1871. 

Candidates  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
of  age,  graduation,  and  other  points,  tlie  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  may  t)c  obtaineu  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trust,  and  the  Names  and 
Addresses  of  ail  Candidates  must  be  sent  to  tlie 
Secretary,  at  University  Hall,  on  or  before 
(Ictober  1, 1871. 

The  Trustees  reserve  to  tliem selves  tlie  power 
of  awarding  more  than  two  sciiolarships,  if  more 
than  two  candidates  should  prove  tliemselves  to 
be  specially  qualified. 

A.  H.  PAGET.  Secretary. 
University  Hall,  Gordon  square,  June  26,  1871. 


Instituted  1820. 


Clocks  and  Candelabra,  I  Kitchen  Utensils,  4c. 

With  Lists  of  I’rlces  and  Plans  of  the  20  larae 
Show  Rooms,  at  30  (Jxford  street,  W. ;  1,  ia  2 
3,  iind  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5.  and 6  Perry’s  pkee’* 
and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  tlie  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kin<>^doni 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILI.IA  U  S.  BUU'tON 
will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  .Vssured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,706,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £087,897. 

Of  the  Subscrlbi'd  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assiinince  effected  at  moderate 
rales  and  on  very  Illieral  conditions. 

Tlie  accounts  of  the  Oflice  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade  in  eomiiliaiicc 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Uompaiiies’  Act. 
1870."  togetlier  with  prospectuses,  may  be  liad  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


llie  celebrated  “  United  Service  ’’  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrauce  and  beneficial  effect 
un  the  skiti. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet 


London  rikI  Westminster 

HANK.— Notlo*  is  Hereby  Given,  that  a 
SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  this 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  Bank  in  Lotlibiiry, 
on  Wednesday,  tlie  10th  July  next,  at  One  o'clot'k 
preclselv,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  Half- 
yearly  Report  from  the  Directors,  and  to  declare 
a  Dividend. 

WILLIAM  EWINGS,  General  Manager. 
31st  May,  1871. 

The  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will  be 
Closed  to  prepare  fur  the  Dividend  on  the  Ist  July 
next,  ana  will  re-open  on  the  5th  July.  Pro¬ 
prietors  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Company' 
on  the  30th  June  will  be  entitled  to  the  Dividend 
for  tlie  current  half-year  on  the  number  of  shares 
then  standing  in  their  respective  names. 


EstablislieJ  1810. 

Church  of  England 
ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  and  10 
King  street,  Cheapside,  Loudon. 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 


Assurances  granted  on  the  lives  of  the  general 
public. 

Very  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 
Bonuses. 

“  Free  ’’  Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entlndy  lapse  through  non-payment  of  Preniliiiii. 

C'cmbiued  Assurance  aiiu  Investment  Policies 
issued,  uniting  all  the  facilities  and  rc.iouroes  of 
Savings  Banks  to  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance. 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  Secretary. 

N, B.  —  Sjiecial  Grants  from  the  Proprietor’s 
Profits  awarded  to  Clergymen  and  Ministers,  and 
to  Schoolmasters  aud  Schoolmistresses. 


Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  eiisily  digested,  aud  palatable,  and 
adapti'd  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italiiu  Wurcliousemen,  aud  by  the  Mooufac- 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  Sv. 


"VTOUTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN 
TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Inooniorated  by  Royal  Cliarter  and  Acts  of 
'  Parliament. 


aUIiriNE  WINE 

A  S  SUPPLIED  to  tlie  SICK  and 

c\.  WOUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  wliich  tills  well-known  medicine  Is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  The  success  which  has  attendw 
WATERS  S  QUININE  WINK  arises  from  ito 
direful  preparation  by  tiie  manufacturer.  Eacn 
wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine 
it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak  It  oe- 
lioves  the  public  to  see  that  they  have  Wa  eras 
(Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  (Jhancery  p^ 
ccediiigs,  a  short  time  since,  ellcite  I  the  wt 
one  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  his  Wlii^.  Ail  grocers  sell 
Waters's  Quinine  Wine,  at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATER.S  and  WILLIAMS,  OrigiMl  M»lwrs, 
Wori-ester  House,  34  Eastcheap,  London.  Agenw 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


FIRE  DEPART.VIENT. 

Policies  should  be  n-iiewcd  within  15  days  from 
the  2(th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  tlie 
various  agencies  aud  branches,  and  at  the  Head 
4  iffloe. 

London  .  .  61  Throrwlnee  He  stecet,  E.C. 

West- End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.— 
The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  I'arcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  I  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  i  at  2  p.m. 

A  L  K  X  A  N-  i  f 

DR  I A  (  Every  Saturday  J  Every  Tucs- 

ADEN  I  at  2  p.m. 

BO.MBAY  * 

GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
I’ENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


Queen  insurance  (xlmpany. 

—THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Refiort  and  Accounts  for  the  Year  1870, 
nresv'iited  to  the  Sli.-ireliolders  at  the  Annual 
Mecling,  on  Thursday,  isth  .May,  1^71,  at  wliicli 
Bernard  Hall,  Esq.,  presided,  sluwud  in  the 

LIFE  BRANCH. 

That  the  amount  at  tlie  credit  of  the  Life  Fund 
is  4’M8  iH*r  cent  of  tlie  entire  net  Premiums 
received,  nut  only  on  ixilicies  actually  existing, 
but  oil  every  [lolicy  issued  since  the  funuutioti  of 
the  Company. 

In  the  FIRE  BRANCH, 

That  premiums  for  187o,  after  diHiiicting  reln- 
furances,  amounted  to  £139, sou,  and  ttie  losses  to 
£wi,U5:{. 

£17,980  of  the  Iialancc  at  the  di'«posa1  of  the 
Shareholdors  was  appropriated  in  payineut  of  a 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent. 

The  Fire  Restrve  Fund  w'as  Increased  to  £90,000 
by  the  addition  ofC3,089,  and  the  sum  of  .Cl  0,460 
w  as  carried  forward  to  next  year's  accounts. 

Tlie  income  of  the  Company  is  now  £240,406. 
Funds  in  hand,  £479,110. 

Memo.— The  (’oiiipuuy  has  paid,  in  satisfaction 
of  Claims,  £770, K25. 

J.  MONCRIEFK  WILSON,  General  Manager. 
THO.MAS  WALTON  THOMSON,  Sub- 
Manager. 

J.  K.  RUMFORD,  Resident  Swretary. 

Liverpool,  IVtb  May,  1871. 


Tuesday,  July 
18,  at  2  u.iii. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  tliere- 
aiier. 

Tuesday.  July 
18,  at  2  n.ni. 
Aud  every 


Satimlay,  July 
8,  2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSUI 

X  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £  1,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Im 
£700,000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  i 
renewed  before  July  8tb,  or  the  same  a 
void. 


Saturday,  July 
8,2  p-m.  And 
every  fourtli 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there 
alter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  aud  the  Netlierlaiids  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  I’ussengers  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-embarking 
w’itliin  six  inonths  of  their  arrival,  and  10  per 
cent,  to  those  re-euibarking  within  twelve  uiontlis. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhali  street,  London;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER 

OEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMI^ 
The  Directors  are  prepared  ^ 
TURKS  to  replace  others  falling  du^ 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  yean  at^  ^ 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cePt.  ^r  . 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  asc 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMKROJC  1 

Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  strec  , 
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OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

these  wonderful  candles  sold  everywhere 

In  all  sizes.  Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  j.  FI  ELD,  LONDON. 


Spanish  fly  w  the  actiug 

ingredient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHA- 
RIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  W’hiskert 
and  tliickens  Hair.  :ki.  t>d.,  sent  by  post  for  51 
stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holbom, 
London,  and  all  Chenibts. 


Hair-curling  fluid,  248 High 

Holbom,  London. —A  L  E  X.  R  O  S  S^S 
CURLING  FLUID  curls  Ladies' or  Gentlemen’s 
Hair  immediately  it  is  applied.  Sold  at  :Js.  (id., 
sent  free  for  51  stamps.  Had  of  all  Citemists. 


marriage  trousseaux  and  layettes. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

nrinvMVDE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
and  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  STie-EET.  W- 

ESTABLISHED  1702. 


pvi  iiiniiviiv,  iiiiu  puriccii/  natural  in  cnecv. 
Price  :i8.  (kl.,  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps ;  and  all 
Cliemists. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

This  excellent  Family  Medicine 
is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
disorders  of  tlie  stomach  and  Imwels  ;  and  where 
an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted. 

PERSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  who  arc  sub- 

{cct  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  sing- 
ng  in  tlie  ears,  arising  from  too  great  a  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head,  should  never  be  without  them, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  tw  their  timely  use. 

FOR  FEMALES,  these  Pills  arc  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  dulnessof  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Sold  by  all  3Iedicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  lid.  and 
2s.  Ud.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


DB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOROD7NE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advicb  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourielf  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  HROWNE  (Member  of  the 
Coilt'ge  of  Phvaicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLOROCYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLOROBYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  H^’steria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothachp, 
&c. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnoh.vy,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
piorodyne  ff-om  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
hive  half-a-dozen  buttles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*•*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  be  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  ‘  Lancet)*  Dec.  31,  1861. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PI  RACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Brownb  was 
the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 
rniTio  Eoitles,  at  Is.  Ijd.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DR  J. 
lULLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
lestimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

*  Sole  MANUFAcrunBn, 

J*  T  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Bussell  street.  Bloomsbury,  London* 


MELBOURNE  MEAT  PRESERVING  COMPANY 

li  I  nyC  I  T  E  JD. 

COOKED  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS, 

WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE. 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE. 

SOLD  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 

THE  KINGDOM. 

JntT'UT  WHOLESALE  DY 

““N  McCALL  and  CO.,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 


ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 
In  agua  amarella  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-offlee  order.— 
Angel  passage,  U3  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
EC. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
l*rice  18.  6d.  each.— Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  Loudon. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark — HY — without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 

DIXNEFOBD'S  FLUID  HAORESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  hare 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
be.st  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  theSTOilACH. 
HEARTBUR.V,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO,, 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

SAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  “  WOBOESTEBSHIBE.** 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  "  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  ai^  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all . 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


Hair  destroyer.— 248  High 

Holbom,  London  —ALEX.  ROSS’S  DE¬ 
PILATORY  removes  superfluous  hair  from  the 
face,  neck,  and  arms,  without  effect  to  the  skin. 
Price  .3s.  Cd  ,  sent  for  51  stamps.  Had  of  all 
Chemists. 

Hair. COLOUR  wash.— 

By  damping  the  head  with  this  beautifully 
perfumed  Wasli,  in  two  days  the  hair  becomes  its 
original  colour,  and  remains  so  by  an  occasional 
using.  lOs.  fid.,  sent  for  stamps.  ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

furnish  yohr  house  WITH  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 

AT 

NUN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

nv  AN  P’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  ,  DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose. 

Hxianxi  yariety  of  style  and  finish.  ^  j  Bath-rooms  fltted  complete. 

UP  A  NE’S— Electro-plated  Spoon-s  and  Forks,  DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
best  manufacture,  strongly  platei.  and  approved  patterns. 

UFANE’S— Flectro-plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
J.iqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  &e.  Bedding  of  superior  quality. 

TEANE’S— BIsli  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  DEANE’S — Register  Stoves,  improved  London- 
Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  18s.  made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

Triwp's— Papier  Macli4  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  from  DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a  variety 

*  218.  New  and  elegant  Patterns.  of  patterns,  French  and  English. 

TjriijE’S— Bronzeil  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
Loysell’s  and  other  improvements.  and  Culinary  Utensils. 

T, PANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  DEANE’S— Turnery,  Brushes,  Afats,  &c.,  well 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  «&c.  |  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEABE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a  DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 
large  and  handsome  assortment.  Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  &c. 

BEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-Cloth- 
patterus  in  Glass,  Bronze,  &  Ormolu.  .  ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 


TiEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles, 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  &c. 
DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a 
large  and  handsome  assortment. 
DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed 
patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  &  Ormolu. 


A  Dxscovnt  of  5  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 
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TVTOUENING.— Messrs  JAY  have 
ItJ.  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Btouming:  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched' 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
Charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  tlie  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS' 

NEW  BOOKS. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUEDH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  17-19. 
London  Offices— Belvedere  road,  S.E. 


ij  1  V  ii  S  of  the  KEMBLES  P 

PERCY  FITZGERALD  wiT®’  % 
Me  of  David  Garriek;f'|*i 

[Jurt  ready. 

OUR  LIVING  POETS  BvW 

BUX  rON  FOUM  AN.  ,  vol.. 

[This  dftT 

MOORLAND  and  STREAM  BvW 
BAKIiY.  In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo  ^ 

[Just  ready. 

NEW  NOVELS  IN  READING 


Slaking  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from . 

Making  ilodice  and  3Iounting  Skirt  into 

band  . . . 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto . 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  . 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  . 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket . 

Silk  Body  Lining  . 

Silk  Sleeve  l.ining . 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining . 

Lawn  Body  LiHing  . 

Sleeve  Lining . 

Silk  Facing  . 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  . 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  . 

Making  Garibaldi  . 

Making  Low  Bodice . 

Sundries  . . 


“CLARETS  ” 

DIUECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  3*.  .3d.,  4s ,  and  Ha.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 

Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.-NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  ‘GEOFFRY  HAMLYN.’ 

OLD  MARGARET.  By  HENRY 

K  I N  (r  S  L  E  Y,  Author  of  ‘  Ravenshoe » 

‘  GeoffVy  HanUyn,' &c.  2vols. 

[This  day. 

JOSHUA  MARVEL.  ByB.L 

'Orlf,'  (ftMl 
Tinsleys  Magazine.’)  3  vols. 

MY  HEROINE :  a  New  Story.  In  1 

vol. 

NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,’  In  a 

vols. 

SENTENCED  by  FATE:  a  New 

Novel.  By  SELWYN  EYRE.  3  vols. 

FAMILY  PRIDE.  By  the  Author  of 

‘Olive  Varcoe,’  'Simple  as  a  Dove,’  4c.  a 
vols. 

MADAME  LA  MARQUISE.  By  the  I 

Author  of  *  Altogether  Wrong,’  Ac.  3  vols.  j 

CLARA  DELAMAINE.  By  ALEX  I 

WM.  CUNNINGHAM.  In  3  vols. 

“Perhaps  we  have  said  enough  about  'Clara 
Dclamaine’  to  show  that  we  highly  commend 
it  as  a  well-written  tale.’’— Graphic. 

The  CAMBRIDGE  FRESHMAN: 

Memoirs  of  Mr  Golightly.  By  MARTIN 
LEGRAND.  1vol.  [Just  ready. 

FAIRLY  WON;  or,  the  HEIRESS  of 

ENDERLEIGU.  By  H.  S.  E.  3  vols. 

[Just  ready. 

SUNDERED  LIVES.  By  WYBEBT 

REEVE,  Author  of  the  Comedies  'Won at 
Last,’  •  Not  so  Bad  after  All,’  4o,  3  vols. 

[Just  ready. 

The  PRUSSIAN  SPY.  By  V. 

VALMONT.  2  vols.  [Just ready. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18  Catherine  street. 
Strand. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  tlieir  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
cloee  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  WTgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  fi  Edwards  street,  I’ortman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

217, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauct*  are 
particularly  retjuested  to  observe  tliateach  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SOX,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Eliz((beth  Lazeiihy. 


HOW  TO  DYE 


CILK,  WOOL,  FEATHERS,  RIB- 

lO  BOXS,  Ac.,  in  ten  miuutcs,  without  soiling 
the  hands.  Use  Judson's  Simple  Dyes,  eighteen 
colours.  6(1.  each,  with  full  instructions  supplied. 
t)f  all  chemists.  The  ‘  Family  Herald,’  3rd  Sep¬ 
tember,  says  :  '*  A  very  slight  ac<iuaiutanee  with 
Judson’s  dyes  will  render  their  application  clear 
to  all.’’ 


FUBE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass.  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithio,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  aud  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED.  “R.  ELLIS  and  SOX, 
RUTIII.V,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wliolesulc  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SOX,  Ruthin,  Nortli  Wales.  London 
Agents: — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIER.S. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

B I R  M ING II A  M — Manufactory  and  S Iiow  Room s , 
Broad  street.  Established  18u7, 


gREIDENBACri’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “OlJE.ST’’  (i|ulte  new 
and  registered)  M.VC.VSSARINE,  Ivaly- 
dor,  Odunto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157n  New  Bond  street. 


EXTRA  LIGHT  VELVET  HATS, 

Price  One.Guinea,  cash. 

BRIGGS  &  CO., 

98  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  corner  of 
LEADENIIALL  STREET. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  24d.  a  pint.  A.SK  FOR 
L  lEBlG  COMPANY’S  EXTR.VCT  of  Meat, 
refiuiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guanuxtee  of  genuiuc- 
ness. 

Excellent  economical  stock  for  soups,  sauces. 


MB  NEWBY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

JULY  Number  Ready. — 12  pages.  Post  Free, 

Contains  Safe  luvestmeiits  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  Ainerioau  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  Loudon  (Established  1852). 

Bankers ;  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 


In  1  vol.,  8vo,  price  128.,  with  Portrait, 

Recollections  of  john 

ADOLPHUS. 

“We  congratulate  Mrs  Nenderaon  on 
put  togethtT  her  father’s  diaries  and  aut^i^ 
graphic  papers  in  such  a  manner  t^t  m^t^^ 
of  gossip  will  peruse  her  volume 
and  wiiich  conversationalists  and 

dinner  parties  will  not  fail  to  turn  to  acco 
Athenamm. 

The  MARKED  MAN:  a  Novel  By 

FRANK  TROLLOPE.  In  2  vols. 

'  “  Is  by  many  degrees  the  best  Hook’a 

with  in  the  present  season.  Ih^^^ 
character  is  pourtrayed  ^^h  the  u 
The  jukes  put  into  whieb  di« 

being  as  racy  ®inart  as  anjdhlng^^w  • 
man  himself,  who  had  wit  at  wil , 

—Bell’s  Messenger^ _ _ _ 

Just  published,  graUs, 

T7ACCINATI0N, 

V  POISONING  ^ 

oeedings  before  the  mOBISOK* 

House  of  Commons.  By  JOH«  jj„nie 

Together  with  the  from  Vacch**' 

Rothery,  with  the  cases  of  Dww 
tlon  i^lochdale,  o^^P^P^J^entitled  “ 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Cwtoon 

oination  :  a  National  Game  at  n^  colooref 

is  also  ready,  pric^^.  plaj“’®[,  ygge  jtffJr 

May  be  had  at  the  Brjt  ® referr^ 
Euston  road,  London.  T*;*®  QuestioB  *** 
thp  evidence  on  the  Vaccina 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  tlie  human  fr.nne  as 
healthy  digestive  organs  ;  and,  when  tlicy  are 
luipaircd,  the  pujmlnr  and  profcssiouul 
remedy  Is 

MORSON’S  PEPSINE. 

Sold  in  Ihittles  and  Boxes  from  28.  Od.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  3Ianufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

Sec  name  on  label. 


OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS 


_  Allevi.vtio.m  and  Clue.— 

The  most  loathsome  sores,  foulest  ulcers,  and 
most  ho(>eleS8  bad  legs  assume  a  healthier  appear¬ 
ance  after  a  very  few  applications  of  llulloway’s 
cleansing  and  healing  unguent.  It  promptly 
improves  the  aspect  and  soon  reduces  tlie  irrita¬ 
bility  of  old  aud  sluggish  ulcers,  which  have 
fruitlessly  exhausted  the  surgeon’s  skill  and 
patient’s  endurance.  By  attention  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  round  each  pot,  the  afflicted  may  easily  aud 
fearlessly  guide  their  own  ailments  to  a  ha]>py 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Od.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

A  VINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

INVEST- 


AJ  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  _  . 

MKNTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
tlie  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Bloney  Markets,  Ac.,  writh  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  4^4 
Threadncedle  street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


issue,  aud  remove  all  further  cause  of  trouble  and 
anxic^.  It  is  gratifying  to  watch  the  subsidence 
of  Inflammation,  and  the  graxlual  decrease  of 
swelling  which  occur  through  the  cooling  and 
amative  properties  of  this  inestimable  Ointment, 
aided  by  Holloway’s  Pills. 
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■wtattpR _ Second  Edition  of  A 

IlETII,  by  WILLIAM 
Si^\ci”^uthorof  ‘In  Silk  Attire,’  J  voli. 

rpidv  this  (lay  at  all  tlie  Libraries. 

^}i  mmir  sweetneas;  and  pathos,  and  a  story 
••  If  ..  -0,1  vigour,  ou^rlit  to  ensure 

toldjjth^  ^y^rof  ji,.th’  is  of  the  kiinito 

deserre  1 1.  n  *  -  jj  gave 

book  [artistic  weaknesses,  which  seem  to 

t7e  Iinacpustomod  hand,  It  is  good  all 
jj[j^h[^whlch  few  modern  novels  are.  ’--batur- 

we  knew  to  whom  ave  arc  indebted  for 
of  Heth.and  her  beautiful 
this  .  .  The  special  genius  of 

S  S’ tJ^  inception  of  suiih  a  cliaracter 
*5  riJ^iette’s, -without  any  conscious  principle, 
aK  .  scarcely  even  moral  in  a  con- 

^Se  ’yet  exquisitely  good,  with  a 
STwd  self  forgetfulness  that  are  angelic. 

“’JfrJkJow  how  delightful  a  little  lady  she  is, 
h«we?er,  our  readers  must  go  to  the  book  itself. 
52'^®’!«ov  not  find  It  in  style  and  construction 
^utefv  free  from  blemishes;  but  they  will 
£k  M  weZ  that  these  are  but  detail  and  are 
in  the  general  impression  left  on  the 
^f  vlTirtSder  freshness,  with  all  the 
Skle  of  dew,  and,  we  may  add.  too,  its  purity.” 
-Inaiiy  News.  June  1.  _ 


Notice. — The  New  Novel,  HEARTH 

OHOSTS,  by  the  Author  of  ‘Gilbert  RugM,’ 
Ac.,  is  now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  3  vols., 
post  8vo,  31s.  fid. _ 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BEADY  OB  NEARLY  BEADY. 


A  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE  of 
SCHOOL.  COLLEGE,  CLASSICAL, 
technical,  and  GENERAL  EDUCA- 
TION  AL  WORKS  in  Use  in  Great  Britain,  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  Subjects .  The  short  lead¬ 
ing  title,  with  the  author,  price,  size,  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  of  nearly  10,000  Educational  Works  is 
Hren,  arranged  ao  that  one  can  tell  at  a 
glance  what  Educational  Works  are  now 
available  on  any  given  subject.  A  work  of 
this  kind  has  never  before  been  attempted. 
In  1  voL,  8vo,  38.  fid.  [On  the  15th. 

REINDEER,  DOGS,  and  SNOW- 
SHOE.S:  a  Journal  of  Siberian  Travel  and 
Explorations  made  in  the  Years  186.5,  1866, 
an(f  1867.  By  RICHARD  J.  BUSH,  late  of 
the  Husso-American  Telegraph  Exp^ition. 
With  a  Route-Map  and  numerous  very  fine 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 

•  extra,  pp.  550,  128.  fid.  [Shortly. 

The  STORY  of  MY  LIFE.  By 
HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN.  Author 
of  ‘  The  Iraprovisatore,’  &c.  Now  first  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  and  containing  Chapters 
additional  to  those  published  in  the  Danish 
Edition,  bringing  the  Narrative  down  to 
the  Odense  Festival  of  1867.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
lOs.  fid.  [  Ready. 

WAKE- ROBIN.  By  JOHN  BUR¬ 
ROUGHS.  A  Book  a^iit  the  Birds  of 
America.  Contents  ;  I.— The  Return  of  the 
Birds.  II — lu  the  Hemlocks.  III. — Adi- 
rondac.  IV’.— Birds’-ncsts.  V. — Spring  at 
the  Capital.  VI.  Birch  Browsings.  VII. — 
The  Invitation.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5b. 

[Sliortly. 

FRANCE  and  HEREDITARY 
MONARCHY.  By  JOHN  BIGELOW.  8to., 
cioth.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  KEY  to  the  PENTATEUCH.  Expla¬ 
natory  of  the  Text  and  the  Grammatical 
Forms.  By  SOLOMON  DEUTSCH,  A.M., 
I’h.D.,  Author  of  ‘  A  Now  Practical  Hebrew 
Grammar.’  Part  I.  GENESIS.  8vo,  cloth, 
[Nearly  ready. 

FREDERICK  the  GREAT.  History  of 
Frederick  the  Second,  culled  Frederick  the 
Great.  By  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  cloth 
6xtrft.  r^hortly 

beekeeping.  By  “THE  TIMES” 

BEKM ASTER.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
With  new  Preface.  12mo,  boarils,  28.  fid. 

LUSSAUCE:  a  General  Treatise  on  the 
Man^acture  of  Vinegar,  Theoretical  and 
wi’  Comprising  the  V’arious  Methods, 
Quick  Proct'sses,  with 
iTna  Malt,  Cider,  Molasses, 

“  fbe  Fabrication  oi 
W(^,  Vinegar,  &c.  By  Prof.  H.  DUSSAUCE. 

»  AnGUAGE  ‘a^rra-S. 

8to  KAVANAGH.  2  vols.,  crown 

SMomo  .„d  DRINi?rNUr~‘^he 

Against.  By 
w  xib^  Appendix,  and  a  Chapter 
M.D  ^  'V.  RICHARDSON, 

Crown 8vrt  BMorA/i  ka 


•*i^.U.8.  Crown  8vo,  sew^,  6d. 

*  OW  ready,  in  \  extra,^^ 

Cuba  .  ,  l^P  ’ 


Now  ready,  Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
price  318.  fid., 


JEl  T. 


pictorial  and  INDUSTRIAL  : 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


VOLUME  I. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  and  MARS- 
TON,  Crown  buildings,  188  Fleet  street. 


Now  ready,  price  28.,  post  free, 


LAING. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  row,  London, 
E.C. 


History  of  the  reformation 

in  the  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  Rv 


-LX  in  the  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  By 
J.  MERLE  D’AUBIGNE,  D.D.  A  New  Trans¬ 
lation,  containing  the  Author’s  Latest  Improve¬ 
ments,  with  Twmve  Engravings  on  Steel,  after 
P.  A.  Labouchere,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustra¬ 
tions  on  Wood,  including  Portraits  of  the  most 
eminent  Reformers.  Royal  4to,  21a,  handsomely 
bound,  bevelled  boards,  ^t  edged. 

[Jnst  out. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  GRAMMAR  of  the 
GREEK  TESTAMENT.  Together  with  a 
complete  Vocabulary,  and  an  Examination 
of  the  chief  New  Testament  Synonyms. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  and  Com¬ 
ments,  by  SAMUEL  G.  GREEN,  Rawdon 
College.  8vo,  78.  fid.,  boards.  [New. 


HOURS  of  CHRISTIAN  DEVOTION. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr  THO- 
LUCK.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  HORA- 
TIUS  BONAR,  D.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  38.,  boards. 


RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56  Pater- 
nosti^r  row,  and  164  Piccadilly;  Brighton:  31 
Western  road,  and  all  booksellers. 


HAND-BOOK  FOR  REFORMERS. 


History  of  the  corruptions 

of  CHRISTIANITY,  by  Rev.  J. 
PRIESTLEIT,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  In  One  Volume, 
carriage  free,  on  the  receipt  of  28.  fid.  in  stamps. 
The  Book  embraces:  —  1.  History  of  Opinions 
relating  to  Jesus  Christ;  2.  The  Doctrine  of 
Atonement ;  3.  Concerning  Grace,  Original  Sin, 
and  Predestination;  4.  Relating  to  Saints  and 
Angels ;  5.  State  of  the  Dead ;  6.  The  Lord’s 
Supper;  7.  Baptism;  8.  The  Changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Method  of  Public  Worship ;  9. 
Church  Discipline;  10.  History  of  Ministers  In 
the  Christian  Church;  11.  History  of  the  Papal 
Power;  12.  The  Monastic  Life;  13.  History  of 
Church  Revenues. 


Address  H.  Brace,  178  Strand,  London. 


Price  2s.  6d., 


nPHE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

X  No.  XXXIV.  JULY,  1871. 


1.  The  Ncro-Taga.  By  W.  3L  Call,  M.  A. 

2.  The  French  Theophilanthopists.  By  J.  R. 
Beard,  D.D. 

3.  The  Relation  of  the  New  Testament  Messiah 
to  his  Jewish  Prototype.  By  Samuel  Davidson, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

4.  Bishop  Hampden.  By  Presbyter  Anglicanus. 
6.  .Tohn  Wesley,  II.  By  John  Gordon. 

6.  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.  By  C-  Kegan 
Paul,  M.A 

7.  Notices  of  Books. 


Publishers:  Messrs  WILLIAMS  and  NOR- 
GATE,  14  Henrietta  street.  Covent  garden, 
London,  and  20  South  F'rederick  street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 


rjiHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 
X  No.  261,  will  be  published  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  July  12. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  Shakspeare. 

II.  Darwin’s  Descent  of  Man. 

III.  Austria,  since  Sadowa. 

IV.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

V.  Music,  its  Origin  and  Influence. 

VI.  Alexander  Dumas. 

VII.  Maine's  Villue  Communities. 

VIII.  Elementary  Education  in  England. 

iX.  Economic  Fallacies  and  Labour  Utopias. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


In  One  Yolome,  square  fcap.  8to,  price  38.  6d., 
cloth. 


SLAND  LEAFLETS:  Poems.  By 

CHARLOTTE  COWDERY. 


London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO;, 
Paternoster  row. 


13  Great  Marlborough  street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


This  Volume  contains  a  very  large  amount  of 
matter  on  Art  subjects  by  the  best  writers  of  the 
day;  and  in  addition  thereto  upwards  of  fifty  full- 
page  HELIOTYPE  PICTURES;  thus  forming 
a  most  beautiful  Volume  for  presentation. 


</ 


MY  EXPERIENCES  of  the  WAR 

and  OGRMANY: 
By  ARCHIBALD  FORBES,  one  of  the 
Special  Correspondents  of  the  ‘  Daily  News.* 
2  vols.,  8to,  308. 

“  This  work  will  bo  read  with  unflagging  Inte- 
r^t.  We  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  records 
of  the  war.  It  is  written  in  a  vivid  and  picture- 
snue  style,  and  is  replete  with  incidentsof  personal 
adventure  and  narratives  of  absorbing  interest.”— i 
United  Service  Magazine. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

BEWICK  the  ARTIST.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
LANDSEER,  A.R.A.  2  vols.,  large  post, 
with  Portrait,  248.  b  , 

‘‘  Mr  Landseer's  account  of  Bewick’s  life  is  alto¬ 
gether  interesting.  The  volumes  are  a  pleasant 
medley  of  autobiographical  fragments,  letters, 
literary  criticisms,  and  anecdotes,  judiciously 
strung  together  by  Mr  Landseer  with  concise 
links  of  narrative :  and  the  whole  work  gives  a 
lively  and  most  welcome  view  of  the  character 
and  career  of  a  man  who  is  worth  remembering 
on  his  own  account,  and  yet  more  on  account 
of  the  friends  and  great  men  i^th  whom  he 
associated.  There  are  very  welcome  references 
to  Haydon,  Wilkie,  Wordsworth,  Ugo  Foscolo. 
Hazlitt,  Sir  Walter  8<X)tt,  Shelley,  Keats. 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  a  score  or  more  of  other  men  oi 
whom  the  world  can  hardly  hear  too  much.” — 
Examiner. 


LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  COUNT 


B  E  U  G  N  O  T,  Minister  of  State  under 
Napoleon  I.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by 
CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE,  Author  of  ‘The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  8vo,  308. 


TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS¬ 
SIAN  HOMES.  By  Mrs  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions,  158. 

The  Times. — ‘‘Mrs  Harvey’s  book  gives  us 
an  account  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
romantic  voyages  that  ever  was  made.  We  can¬ 
not  call  to  mind  any  ac<x>unt  written  of  late  years 
which  is  so  full  of  valuable  information  upon 
Turkish  household  life.” 


VOLS.  3  AND  4  OF 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

IIEPWORTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex¬ 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  Work.  Third  Edition. 

DIARY  of  the  BESIEGED 

RESIDENT  in  PARIS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘Daily  News,’  with  SEVERAL  NEW 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  Second  EdiUon, 
Revised.  8vo,  158. 


The  LADTE  SHAXERLE7;  being; 

the  Record  of  the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble 
Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By  ONE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  EGERTON.  Seconi> 
Edition.  1  voL,  Os. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


SRUIRE  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant^ 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  ‘  Salem 
Chapel,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M,  Grant. 

3  vols. 


RESTORED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Son  and  Heir.*  3  vols. 


‘‘An  exceptionally  good  novel.  It  will  be 
widely  read.  It  stirs  the  reader's  deepest  feelings, 
its  characters  are  new,  its  plan's  and  incidents 
original.” — Post. 

‘‘There  Is  a  good  deal  of  freshness  and  vivacity 
about  this  story  and  some  good  painting,  both  of 
scenery  and  character.” — Saturday  Review. 


The  NEXT  GENERATION.  By 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE,  M.P.  Second^ 
Edition.  3  vols. 


“Mr  Maguire’s  clever  book  will  well  repay 
perusal  ’  ’ —  1  he  Times. 

“  A  capital  novel.  Mr  Maguire  has  entered  on 
the  illustration  of  the  women’s  rights  question 
with  thoroughness  and  ardour.” — Post. 

“  This  book  is  clever  and  sparkling. ’’—Standard. 


RALPH  the  HEIR.  By  Anthony 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 

”  A  very  Interesting  novel”— Times. _ 

‘‘The  best  novel  Mr  Trollope  has  written.  — 
Telegraph. 

JAMES  GORDON’S  WIFE.  3  vols. 

“An  Interesting  novel  pleasantly  written,  re¬ 
fined  in  tone,  and  easy  in  style.”— Globe. 

“  The  illustrations  of  society  are  cleverly  and 
spiritedly  done.”— Poet. 

MALVINA.  By  H.  Sutherland 

EDWARDS.  3  vols.  [July  14. 
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The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXHI. 

JULY,  isri.  8vo,  price  Oi.  [On  Saturday  next, 

COXTEWT8 : 

1.  The  Military  Policy  of  Uuuia. 

2.  O’KIanagana  Lires  of  the  Irish  Chancellors. 

3.  Sarinbunie'a  l’ot‘ina. 

4.  Hurton’s  History  of  Scotland, 
ft.  The  Vatican  Council. 

a.  Suppressed  and  Censured  Dojks. 

7.  l>a ruin’s  Descent  of  .Man. 

8.  Mt'andiiinvinn  Politics. 

0.  Communal  France. 

Letter  from  Karl  (in‘y. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

from  the  Aeression  of  James  11.  Student’s  Edition,  in  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  price  12s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS 

WRITINOS  and  SPEECHES.  Student’s  Edition,  the  Two  Works 
in  1  Tol.,  crown  8vo,  price  fis. 

WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  KATE  COVENTRY.  Com- 

plete  in  1  vol.,  crown  ivo,  price  Gs.,  in  the  Modern  Novelist’s  Library. 

The  YOUNG  DUKE  and  COUNT  ALARCOS. 

By  tlw  Kla'it  lion.  IIE.N'JAMIN  UISKAELI.  M.P.  The  Two 
Work.a  coiiijideie  in  One  Volume,  uniform  with  ‘Lothair.’  Crown  8ro, 
price  6d. 

SCENES  in' the  SUNNY  SOUTH;  including  the 

Atlas  .Moiintniiis  and  the  Oases  of  tbe  Sahara  in  Algeria.  Ity  Lieut.- 
Col.  the  lion.  C.  S.  VEUEKER,  M.A.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  218. 

SCENES  and  STUDIES;  or,  Errant  Steps  and 

stray  Fancies.  By  Captain  J.  W.  CLAYTON,  F.B.G.S.,  late  13th 
Light  Dragoons.  Post  8to,  lOs.  6d. 

The  MARQUIS  of  POMBAL.  By  the  CONDE  DA 

CARXOTaV.  Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo,  price  78. 

HISTORY  of  the  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By 

JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Pliysiology  in  the  University  of  New  York.  3  vols.,  medium  8vo, 
price  42S. 

CHURCHES  and  their  CREEDS.  By.  the  Rev.  Sir 

PHILIP  PEKRINO.  Bart.,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  ColL,  Cambridge, 
and  University  Medallist.  Crown  8vo,  price  10s.  Od. 


The  ORIGIN  of  the  TWO  CITIES,  HEAVPKrv 

»nd  EARTHLY.  Tr.n«l»ti.d  from  S.  Ai«u,tta,  rTT" LY 
by  T.  A.  WALKER,  M.A.  Crown  8to,  pflSS  od. 

BARON  BUNSEN’S  PRAYERS.  For  the  F.n.:i 

and  for  Private  Use.  Selected  and  Translated  bv  PATwt'i^irX 
WINKWORTH.  1  vol .  fcap.  8vo,  unllorrwJJi?  •  G.mS 

[On  Tuesday  next. 

The  RELIGION  of  DAILY  LIFE  ;  a  Course  of 

Lectures  delivered  In  Lent,  1871.  By  the  Rev.  R.  H  A  RRAm 
M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen’s  Printing  Office  and  to  th« 

Messrs SpotUswood.  and  Co.  Crown  8vo,priMl.“ 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS:  a  CoUectim. 

of  Scattered  ESSAY'S.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL  D  V  » a 
With  Seven  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  E.  Whymper.  6rown  8vo,  lai  ^ 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC 

PEOPLE;  a  Series  of  detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviewa 
the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  price  148.  ^ 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS  Bv 

JAMBS  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A..  late  Fdlow  of  Exeter  CoUm 
Oxford.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  248. 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE,  EDITED  BY  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M. A 

PLANE  and  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  By  the  Rev. 

H.  W.  WATSON,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
and  late  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  School  Small  8vo,  price SsTm’. 

[On  the  20tn  instant 

A  HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  R.  S.  CULLEY,  Member  Inst.  C.E.,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  Tele¬ 
graphs  to  the  Post  Office.  The  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged; 
With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8vo,  price  lls. 

COSMOPOLITAN  COOKERY.  By  Uebain  Dcsore, 

Chef  de  Cuisine  of  their  Imperial  Majesties  tlie  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press  of  Germany.  With  310  Wood  Engravings  and  a  Frontispiece. 
4to,  price  21s. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR  PERCY. 


With  Illustrations,  8vo,  28.  6d., 

THE  MANUFAOTTJEE  OF  RUSSIAN  SHEET-IRON. 

By  JOHN  PERCY,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Lecturer  on  Metallurgy  at  the  School  of  Mines,  London. 


Also,  now  ready,  by  the  same  Author,  with  150  Illustrations,  8vo,  30s., 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  LEAD, 

INCLUDING  DESILVERIZATION  and  CUPELLATION. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  AND  CO., 

NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPORT  BOOKSELLERS, 

H.vve  always  on  Sale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY .  OR  RARITY, 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS. 

Catalogues  Gratis  on  application. 

GBEAT  CENTRAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 


CHARLES  DICKENS’S  WORKS. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

Messrs  chapman  and  hall 

propose  to  publish  in  WEEKLY  PENNY 
NUMBEK.’<,  with  New  Illustrations,  the  NoveU 
of  the  late  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

The  Series  will  commence  with  ‘OLIVEB 
TWIST,’  of  which  Number  One  and  Part  One 
arenowready.  . 

Messrs  CHAPMAN  and  HALL  tnut  t^ 
by  this  Edition  they  will  be  enabled  to  plaw  th^ 
works  of  the  most  popular  British  Antbor  «  uij 
present  day  in  the  hands  of  all  English  Beaderi. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE’S  WORKS. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION. 

In  Monthly  Two  Shilling  Volumes,  smaU  erown 
8vo. 

Volumes  already  published ; 
SARTOR  RESARTUS.  Irol.  (IW^OOOth 
of  this  Edition.) 

The  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  SwU. 

To  be  followed  by 

The  LIFE  of  JOHN  STEBUNa  H.L 
The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND 

18.30.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  NASa* 


18.30.  By  the  Kev.  vyiu 
MOLESWORTH.  Vol.  L 


[In  afevdsya 


The  LIFE  of  OLIVEB 
By  JOHN  FORSTEB.  Th. 
with  additional  Notes  and  lUaitra 
•  Two  Volumes.  Price  21f. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piecadhlf' 


<4.  Wests^ai^’ 

London:  Printed  by  Charles  W.  Retnell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parisli 

in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  Geobue  Lapu.vm,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  In  the  aforesaia  C/o  /• 

July  8,  1871. 
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